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T HE sadness that has overtaken the whole Nation and Empire 

is shared in specially by the members of Toc H. It would 
be wholly unbecoming to discuss in any way in these pages the 
decision which King Edward felt impelled to make. The decision 
has been made, and Toc H, in common with all subjects of the 
Crown, unites in loyalty and allegiance to His Majesty King 
George VI and Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. The new King has 
given abundant proofs that the things he cares for in the life of his 
peoples are just those for which Toc is humbly seeking to work, and 
the Queen, as Patroness of the Toc H League of Women Helpers 
and in the support she has given again and again to Toc H has 
shown her deep personal interest. 


But it would not be right that in its love and loyalty to the King 
and Queen, Toc H should forget its debt of affection and gratitude 
to the man who as Prince of Wales encouraged its early hesitant 
steps, saw its possibilities, more than once gave it a decisive lead, 
and, less than a year ago, on his accession to the throne, assured us 
once more of his “ abiding personal interest.” To-day we are glad 
indeed for that word “ personal.” The sure knowledge that it was 
really meant enables Toc H to-day to feel that the Duke of Windsor 


is still a member of the family of Toc H, which owes so much 
to him. 


CHRIST AND SOCIETY 


“ What shall we do with the world? ” Toc H claims to be a Christian family concerned 
about the problems and behaviour of daily life. Some, no doubt, would like to ally them- 
selves to a cause; others shun consideration of any question which might be controversial. To 
prevent us and the Journat especially from becoming self-centred we have been extremely 
fortunate to secure the help of two or three men of distinction, who have kindly promised to 
discuss some of the vital problems of our time. This is no attempt to make every page of the 
Journa “highbrow,” only an attempt to bring the expert to the reader in the shape of a 
well worth-while article, cach month if possible. 

Professor T. W. Manson, the writer of the following, is Ryland Professor of Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester. His first book, The Teaching of Jesus, was 
hailed by Tubby at the 1933 Staff Conference as an “ epoch-making book.” This article 


calls for hard thinking and units might well use it as a basis for discussion; it has much to 


say upon the Christian attitude to social problems. 


K 7 HAT is the Kingdom of God? Pro- 
bably there will be as many answers 
to that question as there are people who 
are sufficiently interested to put it to them- 
selves. But it may be guessed that for the 
average Englishman, brought up in the 
traditions of European civilisation, the 
words will suggest some kind of ideal 
social order in which he sees the perfect 
fulfilment of his own political creed and 
of his own picture of a really satisfactory 
set of social and personal relations. Un- 
fortunately, there will not be agreement 
as to what is the ideal social order. Here, 
if there are not as many opinions as there 
are men, there will be at least as many 
opinions as there are parties. Yet all must 
be agreed on this, that the ‘ Kingdom of 
God’ lies in the future and that it is a 
goal to be reached by human effort, a goal, 
moreover which is worthy of the best that 
man can bring of thought, and work, and 
self-sacrifice. 

To turn from this picture to the picture 
presented by the New TeStament, and 
above all by the Gospels, is to receive a 
rude shock. The idea of the Kingdom of 
God there is not what we expect, perhaps 
not even what we desire. 

First, of all, it is not a happy position 
and social order made up by the contribu- 
tions of each member to the common 


good, like, for example, Plato’s ideal Re- 
public. The Hebrews knew nothing of 
that way of thinking: all their political 
experience was of more or less absolute 
monarchies—Egyptian, Hebrew, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman. 
So when they said ‘ Kingdom ’ they really 
meant the rule of a king and absolute rule 
at that. ‘Kingdom’ for the Jew in the 
New Testament times meant absolute 
monarchy. An effective kingdom meant 
one in which ‘ what the king says, goes.’ 
Further, this kingdom, this absolute 
monarchy, is not in the hands of any man, 
however wise and good: it is the absolute 
monarchy of God. The most that any 
man can expect is to be a ‘ servant ° in the 
kingdom. So when in the Lord’s Prayer 
the petitions “ Thy Kingdom come’ and 
‘Thy Will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’ are put side by side, they explain 
one another. 

For the New Testament writers the 
phrase “Kingdom of God’ has a quite 
simple and definite meaning: 

(a) God is King (absolutely). 

(b) We are his subjects (absolutely) 
and servants (absolutely). If not, 
we are rebels. 

(c) The highest happiness for man lies 
in- acknowledging the will of 
God and obeying God’s com- 
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mands. (The devout Jew believed 

that the will of God and God’s 
commands were made known in 

the Law. Hence the Law was so 
tremendously important to them. 

This definition of the Kingdom raises 
problems. First, if the Kingdom of God 
means what we say it means, then it must 
be admitted that there are vast numbers 
of ‘ rebels.” The question is what is to be 
done about them. There seems little sense 
in talking of an absolute monarchy of 
God when His supporters are a mere 
handful of the people. If God is King, 
why does He not make His rule effective 
in the world, by exterminating His oppon- 
ents or in some other way? And second, 
it is all very well to talk of man’s highest 
happiness lying in obedience to the will of 
God; only in that case, it looks as if man’s 
highest happiness will be a long time in 
coming. Why doesn’t God impose His 
will, and quickly? In a word, the New 
Testament idea of the Kingdom of God 
seems to be one which makes the largest 
possible claims and produces the smallest 
possible practical results. The rule of 
God is at once absolute and ineffective. 
There are two obvious ways of meeting 
this difficulty, one by action and one by 
explanation: one is the way of the Zealot, 
the other of the Quietist. The Zealot says 
in effect that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves; and that the way to make the 
Kingdom of God a reality in the world is 
for those who are loyal to God to rise up 
and deal with His enemies in the faith 
that God will back their efforts and give 
them (and incidentally Himself) decisive 
victory over the wicked. The Quietis 
says that we must wait in patience. God 
is going to make his rule effective soon; 
but the time is not yet. If we ask why 
there is delay, there are all sorts of possible 
answers; for example, that God is merciful 
and that He is giving His enemies a 
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chance to repent. But it is clear that 
neither of these ways out is really satisfac- 
tory. They both have, in some way, to 
apologize for the ineffectiveness of God’s 
rule; and it is something more than 
apologies and explanations that is re- 
quired. If God’s rule is absolute it must 
also be effective at once; and it is idle to 
say that it would become effective if some 
of us would get enthusiastic and lend God 
a hand or that it will become effective at 
some date (not specified) in the future. 
So the problem remains: why is the abso- 
lute monarchy of God ineffective in the 
world? Why is the will of the omni- 
potent King not donc on earth? Why does 
the Kingdom not come? 


What did Jesus establish ? 


The answer to that question offered in 
the teaching and ministry of Jesus is that 
the Kingdom of God has come in the 
ministry of Jesus Himsclf. That is a sufi- 
ciently staggering claim and it sends us at 
once to examine the ministry itself to see 
what sense we can give to the claim in the 
light of the facts. Did Jesus establish or 
even plan a new social order? Did He 
deal effectively with the ‘cnemies of 
God’? Did He, in any sense, make God’s 
will to be done on earth? Or ts the claim 
just empty verbiage? 

(1) He did not come forward with a 
plan (five-year or otherwise) for the re- 
construction of society on some new basis. 
We search the Gospels in vain for the 
sketch of a new Republic or any other 
kind of Utopia. He had no scheme for 
the reorganisation of the Roman Empire, 
nor—on a more modest basis—for an 
autonomous Israel. His fellow-country- 
men had ideas about that. They are to be 
found briefly sketched in the ‘ Psalms 0} 
Solomon,’ xvii. f., and elsewhere. And 
one of the most striking things in the 
Gospel record is the way in which Jesus 


deliberately turns his back on them. The 
Jews had already idealised the days of 
David and Solomon; they had seen what 
could be done by a few brave and deter- 
mined men in the days of the Maccabees; 
they were always ready to try again, and 
they did try again within the life-time of 
those who had witnessed the Crucifixion. 
The Ministry of Jesus might have been— 
would have been, had He wished it—a 
great uprising against Roman Imperial- 
ism. It seems to me significant that at 
the height of his popularity in Galilee he 
was able to command a following of 5,000 
men and that He chose that moment to 
withdraw from Galilee into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon. I cannot help thinking 
that John preserves a true tradition here 
—they wanted to make him king—and 
that he fled from his friends, not because 
he feared the risks, but because he was 
convinced that the game was not worth 
the candle. 


The Kingdom is not brought 
The truth is that one of our pet ethics 
—religious phrases—had no meaning for 
Jesus. We talk bravely about ‘ bringing 
in the Kingdom of God’ and we sing 
lustily: 
I will not cease from mental fight 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 
Whatever Blake meant by those lines, 
there is not much doubt about our inter- 
pretation of them. For us they are another 
way of describing what we call ‘ bringing 
in the Kingdom of God.’ Jesus never 
speaks of bringing in the Kingdom. 
There are two main things in his teaching 
concerning the Kingdom of God: (1) It 
comes; (2) Men enter it. The idea of 
‘bringing it in,’ in our sense, was one 
from which Jesus fled in terror. 
(1) I think that his rejection of political 


power, his refusal to be the hero of 
national revival and reconstruction was 
one of the historical causes of his down- 
fall. The Jerusalem crowd are unjustly 
accused of fickleness. They cheered Him 
into the city when He arrived on His last 
visit: they clamoured for Barabbas to be 
released a few days later. They were con- 
sistent throughout. They cheered Jesus 
because they still believed that He would 
lead an insurrection and make a better job 
of it than Barabbas. They found that he 
was not going to do anything, so they 
dropped him in favour of Barabbas, who 
was at least a trier. 

Yet Jesus was a patriot in the sense that 
he loved his country and his people. There 
is abundant evidence of the strength and 
depth of his affection. 

When Jesus, on the way to Jerusalem 
uttered the words: ‘ Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the gen- 
tiles lord it over them; and their great 
one’s exercise authority over them. But it 
is not so among you; but whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your 
minister: and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all. For 
verily the son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.’ He meant 
exactly what he said. A missionic dic- 
tatorship did not seem to him a thing 
worth going after, nor the results that 
might be achieved by the most enlight- 
ened rule of that kind worth achieving. 
His work began where all that ended; and 
it could be carried on whoever took the 
responsibility for keeping public order and 
collecting the rates and taxes. 


Christian rejection of Power 
Jesus did not see the Kingdom of God 
as the result of the promulgation of 
governmental decrees or the passing of 
legislation or the exercise of any sort of 
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political power. He refused even to seek 
such power and fled from the offer of it. 
For Him it was clear as daylight that the 
Kingdom of God could not become an 
effective rule in the world by that way. 
Was there any other way? 

(2) In His own country and among 
His own people there was a way which, it 
was held, was the right way. God’s will 
should be done on earth. Granted. 
Then all we need to know is what that 
will is. But that information is available: 
it is given once and for all in the Jewish 
Law. The Will of God is done on carth, 
if the Law is obeyed in all its particulars. 
The Jewish people is the community that 
accepts this divine rule and lives by it: and 
so, logically, the coming of the Kingdom 
means in practice the conversion of the 
world to Judaism. Hence the way to 
bring the Kingdom is the way of mission- 
ary propaganda. It is a fact that such 
missionary work was strongly carried on 
during this period by the Jews who were 
scattered up and down the Roman Em- 
pire. Did Jesus conceive the coming of 
the Kingdom as the conversion of man- 
kind to Judaism? Or, to put it another 
way, did He regard the Jewish Law as an 
adequate revelation of the will of God? 

It would seem that the answer to this 
question must be No. 


Jesus and the Law 
His rejection of this method depends 
on two main positions: 

(a) The Jewish Law is not a per- 
fect expression of the will of God; and 
consequently, even if everybody could be 
persuaded to accept and obey it, the will 
of God would still not be perfectly done. 
The evidence for this conclusion is the fact 
that Jesus freely criticised the Law and did 
not hesitate to overstep its regulations 
when it seemed good to Him to do so. 
It would take up too much space to prove 
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this in detail; but it seems to be clearly 
demonstrable from His treatment of the 
rules for divorce and for the observance 
of the Sabbath, to take only two cxamples. 


(b) The method of the Jewish 
propaganda docs not in fact produce the 
required results. This is the more scrious 
objection and it comes up again and again 
in the Gospels. Jesus asserts that the usual 
end of this method is to produce what He 
calls * hypocrisy’ or ‘ self-righteousness.” 
It ends by cutting mankind into two: a 
small group of people who keep the Law 
in reality (the righteous) surrounded by a 
fringe of people who pretend to keep it 
(the hypocrites), and a great mass of 
people who cannot or will not (the 
sinners). These sinners are the problem: 
and to them the Law has nothing to say, 
except: ‘ You have sinned. You mutt re- 
pent and try again.’ So the coming of the 
Kingdom depends once more on human 
effort and striving—moral effort and striv- 
ing to mend one’s own ways—and this 
effort is demanded of those who by their 
very nature arc least able to mect the de- 
mand. Political action would compel these 
people to toe the linc; the Jewish Law 
commands them to amend thcir lives. 
Jesus refuses to compel them; and they 
cannot themselves make the effort. The 
problem remains unsolved. The Kingdom 
of God does not come by the exercise of 
political power nor by the mere reiteration 
of a moral imperative backed by a gooc 
example. We can neither force nor per. 
suade the sinner to be good. What can we 


do to bring in the Kingdom of God: 
Nothing. 


That is the correct answer. Not ever 
Jesus Himself claims to ‘bring in’ the 
Kingdom of God. If man could bring 
it in, it would not be God’s Kingdom bus 
man’s. If it is God’s Kingdom, He mug 


establish it Himself. And, as we have 
already seen, in the Gospels there are two 
main things said about the Kingdom: it 
comes; and men may enter it. 


The Nature of God and the Kingdom 

But if only God can bring the Kingdom 
of God, He must be allowcd to bring it 
in His own way, and it must be the fulfil- 
ment of His wil]. And since the will of 
God is the expression of His nature, it is 
impossible to know what the Kingdom of 
God is or how it is to be realised unless 
we know God. There is no real point in 
talking about the Rule of God if we do not 
know what kind of Ruler He is. So one 
essential point in the message of Jesus be- 
comes of central importance: the fact that 
for Him the divine King is also the divine 
Father with the corollary that the king’s 
subjects are also His children. Bad child- 
ren, no doubt, but still children. And 
since parents have the curious habit of 
loving their children, the Kingdom of 
God can never be the mere exercise of 
arbitrary powcr or bare command. This 
brings us at once to the third point. 

(3) Jesus was not only a subject of the 
Roman Empire and a member of the Jew- 
ish community; he was also the leader of 
a group of His own, the company of His 
disciples, out of which came the Christian 
Church. This group is sharply differen- 
tiated from all other groups on two ways; 

(a) It is not a political society or 
party. At a later date when outsiders 
sought a name for the Church they said 
Christians, coining the word on the 
analogy of Roman party-names. For them 
it meant the Christ-faction; the party 
which supported the claims and preten- 
sions of somebody called Christ. The name 
was not invented by Jesus or by His 
followers; and it was not His intention 
that His followers should be a party of 
that kind. Indeed He expressly defined 


the nature of His society in terms which 
excluded anything of that kind. See Mark 
X. 42-45. The tricks of the political trade 
of the time were rigorously forbidden. 

(b) It was not a society for the 
reformation of anybody or anything by 
propaganda. It had not a ‘ programme ’ 
or a platform. It did not really exist to 
press upon men the claims of a new Law. 
A world which had found the Standard 
of the Jewish Law too high for ordinary 
human nature was not likely to find the 
more exacting demands of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus any more to its taste. 
And indeed the answer given by men of 
the world to the preaching of the so-called 
‘Ethics of the Sermon on the Mount’ is 
that the scheme is beautiful but quite im- 
practicable. 


A Society of Friends 


Here is a society which works neither 
by force and intrigue nor» by dogmatic 
propaganda. It uses no sort of power 
either physical or psychological. It has no 
sword temporal or spiritual. It has only 
one weapon in its armoury—the service 
of love. It is not a society for anything: 
it is a society of friends. That fact deter- 
mines its essential task in the world of 
men and women: which is to enlarge the 
circle of the friendship. 

This may not seem to be a very im- 
pressive conclusion to the argument— 
until we stop to consider what is implied 
in it. 

(a) It means that the Kingdom of 
God has not come when we compel people 
to be just or arrange our social order so 
as to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, however desirable those 
ends may be. It also means that the King- 
dom of God has not come when we have 
secured the triumph of some cause in 
which we are interested—prohibition or 
the abolition of fox-hunting or the like— 
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however excellent such a cause may be. 
The Kingdom of God comes only when 
all men have been brought into a perfect 
society of friends, that is a society in which 
there is no longer any need to enforce 
justice or carry on propaganda for this or 
that ‘ cause.” In so far as such a society 
exists anywhere among men—wherever 
two or three are gathered together in 
Christ’s name and so realising the supreme 
purpose of His ministry—just so far the 
Kingdom of God is a present reality, even 
though universal peace and justice tarry 
and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number be still very small. 
(b) This society is not the creation 
of its members. It is not formed by a 
number of good people coming together 
and saying: ‘Go to now; let us form a 
society for the increase of mutual friend- 
ship.’ It is formed by Jesus himself saying 
to this man and that: ‘Follow me.’ The 
relation of te members to one another 
depends on their common relation to Him 
as followers of the Leader and disciples of 
the Master. The task of the society is not 
to bring the Kingdom of God but to be 
the Kingdom of God by reproducing in 
itself the life and ministry of Jesus. 
(c) But this carries us still further. 
For the life and ministry of Jesus are the 
Kingdom of God in action in the world 
and history. Jesus Himself claims that the 
Kingdom comes in the doing of the things 
He did in the course of His ministry, and 
in the doing of the tasks which He set 
His disciples to do. That is, the nature 
of God’s rule is only to be discovered by 
considering the nature of the ministry of 
Jesus. Jesus’ whole way of dealing with 
men and women is God’s way of ruling. 


(d) If this be so, some important 
consequences follow. First of all, the chief 
end of man is to enter the Kingdom of 
God. This means that he enters into a 
new relation to God by way of a new 
relation to Jesus Christ; and through this 
new relation to God in ChriSt, he is 
brought into a new relation to other men 
and women who are in this same relation 
to God. This is the true brotherhood of 
man. It implies the Fatherhood of God; 
and it implies also the Elder-brotherhood 
of Christ. This relation of creative friend- 
ship and loving service is the Kingdom of 
God here and now, the absolute and per- 
fect rule of God and the only kind of rule 
that we have any good reason to believe 
that God desires to exercise. Then the 
chief task of a man who has so entered the 
Kingdom is to bring others into it also. 
This does not mean that citizens of the 
Kingdom will be indifferent to crying 
evils in the world about them. On the 
contrary, they should be more sensitive 
to injustice or oppression or cruelty when 
these things are inflicted upon others. 
They will find it intolerable that God's 
children should be maltreated and do 
what seems to them right to remedy these 
evils. But they will know all the time that 
the Kingdom of God is more than the 
abolition of evils: it is something positive 
and creative for which men have to be 
won. Moreover they will know that the 
worst failure that Christianity can have is 
not the failure to induce politicians to 
apply the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount to politics or business men to do 
the same in business, but the failure of the 
Christian society itself to maintain the 
spirit of Christ within its own borders. 


“THE POST IS GOING BETWEEN” 


BERDEEN and Plymouth, Brighton 
and Birmingham, and, if we want to 
air our gcographical knowledge, between 
Hong Kong and Timbuctoo. Have you 
forgotten your Childrens’ Partics? If so, 
you will have forgotten “‘ General Post,” 
most thrilling of all Christmas games. 
Uncle John stands, blindfolded, with arms 
outstretched, poised and alert, pointing his 
good ear to the side of the room where he 
suspects ““Hong Kong” and “ ‘Timbuc- 
too ” to be sitting. The rest make dis- 
tracting and unfair noises with their feet, 
and in the general confusion small Jimmy 
and his aged aunt dodge, retreat, and 
finally dash helter-skelter into each other’s 
chairs. ‘‘Done!”’ we all scream de- 
lightedly and Uncle John assumes an air 
of peevish desperation. It is a very good 
game indeed, especially when adapted to 
real life and played consistently with sym- 
pathy and imagination. For a year, now, 
it has been played between a handful of 
men in North London and a handful of 
their friends (whom they have never secn) 
ina Welsh Town. The Town is labelled 
“Distressed Area,” so you will guess at 
once that our Christmas game has now 
acquired a certain maturity of purpose. 
For several years the plight of the Dis- 
iressed Areas has been widely known, but 
the incentive for this particular under- 
taking dates back to the Jubilee of 1935, 
when the late King George said: 
“In the midst of this day’s rejoicing, 
I grieve to think of the number of my 
people who are still out of work. We 
owe to them all the sympathy and help 
we can give. I hope that during this 
Jubilee Year all who can will do their 
utmost to find them work and bring them 
hope.” 
Later, Pat McCormick broadcast his 
“ Jubilee Friends ” suggestion, and as a 
result one or two members of Toc H were 


put in touch with a name and address in 
a distressed part of South Wales. 
Curiously cnough, this contact was him- 
self a member of the local Toc H unit, 
most of whom shared exactly the same 
fate as the rest of the town of 20,000 
inhabitants. The instigators had no cut 
and dried plans for promoting fellowship, 
nor had they any clear idea for a future 
“policy.” But they shared with many 
others a genuine concern for all those 
strangers in unfamiliar districts and 
wanted to become friendly with them, if 
friendship could develop naturally with- 
out a suggestion of patronage. So the 
first, rather hesitating, post went between 
London and South Wales, and back again 
very quickly. After the return post the 
“ Welsh contact” became a personality, 
and in turn introduced others in his let- 
ters. For one Toc H scribe to correspond 
superficially with all these new potential 
friends would have been an insult, and in 
any case would not have achieved the pur- 
pose in mind. Each available member of 
the Toc H Group was introduced to one 
family circle, and as the idea was taken 
up by other Branches and Groups in the 
District, the personal links with Wales 
increased accordingly. Posts went more 
frequently from London westwards and 
back again. We have sometimes been 
exhorted, and have exhorted others, to 
correspond with lonely units overseas in 
order to promote understanding and 
friendliness and so forth. 


As a theory it is excellent, but without 
sincerity and imagination on both sides it 
so often leads to the despatch of one 
strained and artificial letter, a wait of six 
months, and then possibly the receipt of a 
similar letter in return. Both correspon- 
dents having laboriously promoted better 
understanding, the letters are filed and for- 
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gotten—which is probably just as well. 
But occasionally the theory 1s completely 
justified by practice, and in this instance 
the letters from Wales are an impressive 
witness to the natural, genuine and wholly 
personal friendships being formed by cor- 
respondence between families. After a 
while a few gentle enquiries produced a 
short list of the more immediate domestic 
and personal needs, given honestly and 
Straightforwardly. At times it was pos- 
sible to send just the items required, a 
definite present for a definite person to 
meet an individual need. Such gifts were 
proffered and accepted in the manner cus- 
tomary among friends, with much the 
same material results, but utterly different 
spiritual results, as relief dispensed by 
charity. And that is the crux of the mat- 
ter. Having friends in the outside world 
with whom one can chatter by letter on 
this, that or the other subject seems to pro- 
duce a renewed interest in life, and as 
much joy as it is possible for us ordinary 
members to give. We cannot feel self- 
satished about it—for, goodness knows, it 
costs us little enough—in the main, sym- 
pathy, imagination and complete sinccrity. 
But enough of this, let our friends’ letters 
show for themselves how the matter lies. 
A letter from London breaks the ice. 


January 4th, 1936. 

“Mrs. — has very kindly given 
me your name and address as we in this 
small Group are anxious to see if there is 
anything we can do to help and encourage 
our less fortunate brothers in Toc H units 
elsewhere. 

“ Will you please write me a long let- 
ter telling me first about yourself and your 
family? Please be quite frank and tell 
me what are your special needs, because 
to the limit of our ability we want to help. 
Then please tell me about your Toc H 
unit—how many members you have and 
the circumstances as you know them of 
each one. I hope you will let us Del pan 
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A brief extract from the teply: 

“I received your letter of the qth inst. 
and frst of all, let me thank you for the 
way you up there can think of us down 
here, for only to know that we are 
thought of, apart from anything else, is a 
joy to usall. But do you know, you have 
given me a hard task, it is hard enough 
to be poor, but when we write about it, 
it is harder still, and this is the first time 
that I have been called upon to do this, 
and I will try to be as frank as you have 
asked me to be... . 

“In our Group there are 16 of us out 
of work, and all are like myself or worse, 
certainly not better. We are all married 
and our needs are almo& the samc... .” 

Then followed information of a very per- 
sonal nature. 


Here is another, this time from Wales: 
“This morning, about eleven o’clock, 
there was a miserable slect falling and the 
outlook was gloomy for the day. A ray 
of sunshine burst through my front-door 
in the shape of your letter, post-marked 
London. Perhaps you will understand this 
letter better if you can visualise being un- 
employed over five years, living in the 
atmosphere of poverty and distress on all 
sides; one gets a feeling that such areas as 
these are long forgotten and deserted by 
the outside world. 

“To receive a letter of such cheerful 
tone and sympathy is like a bolt from the 
blue from some remote part of the uni- 
verse. It would have done you good to 
see the glow of excitement on my dear 
wife’s face as much as to say, ‘ Whatever 
is happening in the world?’ While I 
was reading your letter, I was quite 
pepped up to find there are Still some left 
who have sympathies with us and Toc H 
spirit floating around after all. But what 
a beautiful thought and gesture. To 
quote your own words, ‘I hope I shall be 
permitted to keep in touch with you.’ 
Let me say at once such bright letters of 
cordial chat is what has been missing in 
Risca for years and for that alone, per- 
mission could never be denied.” 


EES" $e 


And after several letters had passed the 
two came to know one another: 


‘“ Now I come to the very delicate sub- 
ject of your letter. But you are very 
clever in putting things nicely; you say 
“its very awkward.’ I also find it awk- 
ward but we are Toc H fellows and you 
ask me for frankness. Well, we'll be 
frank. 

“ OF course, it is understood that our 
social positions are entirely two different 
circles. J am of the manual class and you 
are in what we can term the professional 
class; my needs can never be up to your 
level but there is a certain level of need 
that a workman looks up to. In the past 
I have always enjoyed that level; com- 
fortable furnished house, nothing over- 
done, comfortable and liberal table, well 
clothed and always a fair margin for social 
intercourse; proud and paying my way as 
I went along. Now, striking a bad patch, 
very bad, not the firs, but the worst five 
years. 

“ Well, at first it was not so hard; a 
little money put by spanned out and hope 
of resuming work was high. As time 
went on funds lowered and hope lacked; 
I began to get into a groove of drift, home 
getting shabby; clothes worn and thread- 
bare; something had to be done. Groups 
began to form to help cach other collec- 
tively, mend and renovate one another's 
clothes, furniture; take allotments and 
grow vegetables whereby this new spirit 
sprang up. 

“ By five years our Standard of living 
was suffering, the level of our homes and 
clothes not maintained as of yore. What 
was to be done about it? Proud, I said 
just now. Yes, we don’t like anybody to 
know about it; we carry on, carry on, 
carry on and keep never minding, never 
minding; we join what are called “ Thrift 
Clubs ” and draw lots who shall be first to 
spend first, and pay 1/- per week. We 
replace something in the home, a bit of 
cheap muslin for curtains, something for 
an overall for the wife to hide mends and 
patches underneath.” 


All this is a personal, almost a private, 
matter between groups of men, and you 
will have read their letters with the deli- 
cacy of feeling natural when reading the 
private correspondence of others. In a 
more impersonal sphere this connection 
has wide and unforeseen repercussions. 

During the year the Jobmaster of the 
principal unit has been helped con- 
siderably, and in a variety of ways, by col- 
leagues in his office, many of whom came 
to him in November to offer more assis- 
tance if any special plans were contem- 
plated for Christmas. The offer was 
taken up and repeated officially, first by 
his and then by other big business houses, 
with the result that a substantial sum of 
money was raised for this special object 
and a scheme prepared to allow the staffs 
of these companies to co-operate further 
by contributing part-worn clothing. The 
interest shown by fellow members of the 
staf was heartening to a degree, and if 
this sudden demonstration of Christian 
feeling could be caught and harnessed to 
some consistent form of service the in- 
fluence would go deeply and its usefulness 
increased a hundredfold. If, for instance, 
a number of sympathetic employees were 
linked up with more marooned families in 
the Special Areas and persuaded to play 
“ General Post” on their own account— 
what then? 

We know well that we cannot take up 
politics as a movement, but when the 
unemployment problem is regarded “in 
terms of individual men and women ” 
who are unable to get work, why then, 
surely, our “‘ personal friendship” flair 
in Toc H is given unlimited scope. 
Currencies, imports, exports, quotas, 
tariffs, subsidies—and behind them all, for 
our purposes, a great number of men and 
women without work. “ The post is going 
between Your Unit and—” Wales? 
Durham? Tyneside?—Where? G. R. M. 


It 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


F. A. Beadle: Devizes Branch 
F. A. Beapte, who died on November 9, 
was associated with the Old House. With 
his death the Devizes Branch lose one of 
their most hard working members. 


MULTUM 


£ The formal Opening of the new Mark VI 
in Birmingham will be performed on Mon- 
day evening, January 18, by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham in the presence of the donor, 
Lord Austin. Tubby will conduct the dedi- 
cation. During January there will also be 
some informal “ house-warmings”’ to which 
members of Toc H and L.W.H. in the West 
Midlands Area will be invited. 


s% J. R. Brown (Highgate Branch and 
Northern London Area Executive) has been 
co-opted to the Central Executive in place of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, who is at present 
in Jamaica. 


£ Eric Brown, who has done yeoman work 
as first Toc H Hon. Secretary for the Ser- 
vices has been obliged to resign on taking up 
a permanent appointment. He has done 
much to help the scattered Service personnel 
to feel the reality of their membership of the 
family and to establish regular systems for 
keeping in touch. Toc H, especially in the 
Services, will be gratified for his unsparing 
energy and wish him well in his new work. 
Pending the appointment of a successor the 
routine work of the Services office will carry 
on at 42, Trinity Square. 


E ArTHUR Encar (Oxford and Thames Val- 
ley Area) is coming to Headquarters from 
the beginning of January to serve Toc H as 
Hon. Assistant to the Administrator. 


3 Riıcnard Dines, M.B.E. (Alexandria), has 
undertaken the special work in Malta made 
possible by the gift to Toc H in the Services, 
announced in the December Journar. He 
will probably visit the units and Service mem- 
bers in Palestine in company with Padre 
I2 


A. H. Tupper: Guernsey Branch 
Guernsey Branch have lost a valued mem- 
ber through the death of Arriur Henry 
Tupper on November 4. He will be much 
missed by the branch. 


IN PARVO 


Harry Moss before he and Mrs. Dines go to 
Malta this month. 


% H. E. Howes sails for Australia on the 
Orontes on January 16 to take up his work 
as Area Secretary in Victoria. 


¥2 The Rev. Kenner C. Oniver (Yardley, 
Birmingham) has been appointed to the staff 
from January 1 and will be taking Gilbert 
Williams’ place as Southern London Area 
Padre in February. 


M$ Branch and Group Secretaries are re- 
minded that ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are due on 
January 1, and that the names and addresses 
of all members of home units who have 
renewed their membership should be sent to 
the Registrar at Headquarters, together with 
the capitation fee of 2/- in each case, so that 
membership cards may be issued for the cur- 
rent year. The capitation fees of newly 
elected Branch and Group members are pay- 
able on election and thereafter on January 1 
in each year, except in the case of those elec- 
ted after October 30, whose capitation fees 
are deemed to cover the whole of the next 
year. General Members in the British Isles 
are asked to send their annual subscriptions 
direct to the Registrar or to the Treasurer of 
the Area, Branch or Group to which they are 
attached. No member whose subscription 
is in arrear for three months is entitled to 
vote at any mecting, unless exemption has 
been given in accordance with the Bye-laws 


of Toc H. 


SE Changes of Address: MANCHESTER AREA 
Office: 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3; 
Headquarters of the Toc H LEAGUE oF 


Women Hevrers: 18, Byward Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 


FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS!!! 


Ww TO-ONE can conceal the fact, even 

l were it desirable to do so, that to-day 
there is considerable unrcst in the minds of 
young men, not least of all in the minds of 
young members of Toc H. 

What with the Blackshirts and the Jews 
beating up the East End, what with the 
Reds and the Blacks in Spain slaughtering 
each other ruthlessly, Communism and 
Fascism at daggers drawn everywhere, 
with the armaments race rounding the 
bend into the straight, the focs of the 
League of Nations with the gloves off, 
with all these things happening arcund us 
and clearly much worse to follow, what 
has Toc H to say about it all? 

We go to the ordinary hard-headed 
man of the world saying that we have 
the solution of all things in our pocket 
and he says “ Well, what is your Policy? 
Have you got onc? ” 

Of course we reply “ To know the will 
of God as revealed in Christ, and to do it 
fearlessly; and towards this end, to love 
widely, to think fairly, to witness humbly, 
and to build bravely.” 

The ordinary hard-headed man of the 
world hits the ceiling and explodes “ Bah! 
It isn’t a Policy. Its fiddling, sir. Fiddling 
while Rome burns.” 

Now whenever I am on a good thing 
I dont much care how the winds are blow- 
ing round about me. 

The bookmakers may shout themselves 
hoarse, and last minute rumours may 
come in from all over the place, but all I 
have to do is to keep my money where I 
put it. However shaken your faith may be 
in your particular fancy, it is no remedy 
to commence fluttering on improbable 
outsiders. All doctors know the tempta- 
tion. 

They begin to treat an obstinate case on 


sound lines, but the patient grows steadily 
worse. All the friends and relatives come 
along and suggest any number of quack 
remedies. It takes a good doctor and a 
sound man to stick to his sound methods 
with the patients temperature rising day 
by day. Sometimes the patient will die, 
and all his little world will be saying that 
the doctor was incompetent, that he had 
no Policy. 

Sometimes the patient will recover, the 
sound prescription having broken down 
the germs of disease. Even then, the popu- 
lace are apt to say that it was the patients 
constitution which pulled him through; 
for the continued application of sound 
methods gets very little applause from a 
world which, like the Athenian world of 
old, is always running hither and thither 
after some new thing. 

* x * 

We have a Policy. Briefly, it is to find 
God's men to do God’s job. None of 
the coloured shirt people bother about this 
at all. Some claim to be doing God’s job. 
None claim to be making God’s men. 

In the light of that I think that our’s 
may fairly be called a Policy. 

Now I do not deny that some ways of 
doing God’s work are more efficient than 
others. It may be that Social Credit has 
something on our present systems. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe that a world 
aiming at the making of profits is at all 
likely to hit righteousness. It would be the 
equivalent of the rifleman who when aim- 
ing at the Bull hit a cow in the next field, 
and I suspect that that rifleman was a 
character in barrack-room fiction. 

But since some methods are better than 
others, Toc H men must join parties and 
causes, and enthuse about them and pro- 
pagate them. 

Never let us allow anyone to say that 
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Toc H is non-political. If we cease to 
work in the causes and the parties of our 
country, or to pretend that God’s men are 
not interested in the things that matter so 
much to the teeming millions of this 
world, then we are barren indeed. In 
such circumstances we might be producing 
God’s men—though I should doubt it— 
but they certainly would not be doing 
God's job. 

The opposite however is equally true. 
To try and work a Christian Policy with 
Pagan labour is futile. Politicians and 
Councillors are always promising us the 
Kingdom of God in one form or another, 
yet somehow we don’t get it. 

Frankly I don’t think it matters a whole 
lot what Policy you run if God’s men are 
running it. It may be inefficient and slow 
and even cumbersome, but I cannot think 
that the masses would have too bad a time 
under its sway. 

On the other hand I am suspicious of 
anything turned out by Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, or Karl Marx—yes, even by Jesus 
himself—if the whole scheme is going to 
be operated by clever scoundrels or self- 
seeking experts. 

sa * * 

The hard-headed man of the world, 
however great his contempt for us, is only 
too willing to enlist our support in his own 
blockheaded schemes. He comes to us and 
says that if only Toc H will throw its 
weight into his Policy much good will 
ultimately come out of it. To-day he will 
direct us to hate Jews, or shoot Germans, 
or hang Capitalists, but to-morrow will 
break the glorious dawn. 

I am reminded of Flora Robson in her 
recent play Mary Tudor. The poor 
Queen was promised a great future for her 

religion and her country if she would only 
make some limitation of her faith, and 
we are shown in the first Act how she is 
persuaded to succumb. 
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The last Act finds her sitting alone by 
the dying embers of her fire, desperately 
ill, deserted by her young husband, be- 
trayed by the Spanish Ambassador, and 
loathed by her countrymen, 

“ They told me,” she cries, ‘ that out 
of evil good should come. What good, 
Master Cromwell, tell me that?” She 
is alone in the room and Cromwell is not 
there to hear, but the pathetic cry is wrung 
from her heart. What good, indeed? 

* %* x 

When I think of the commonsense prac- 
tical man, and what he and his policies 
have done for us—and are doing for us 
—I could bur&t into a flow of Arabic, 
which Kipling says is a language particu- 
larly designed for the use of the afflicted. 

Whenever I suggest anything sane, any- 
thing humane, anything decent, this 
gentleman invariably comes along anc 
bars my path. 

When women were taken out of the 
foctid mines and tiny children out 0 
stinking factories he was there on his hine 
legs solemnly proclaiming that, much a 
he would like to see these things accom 

plished, such an uneconomic action woul 
wreck all progress for generations to come 
He is still with us, saying in exactly th 
same pious and impressive way the sam 
blockheaded things about the Shop Hour 
Acts and the School Leaving Age. 

Because he pays no attention to Gad h 
wishes the world to understand that h 
knowledge of other matters is profound 

Frankly, I think that hard-heade 
ability, practical experience and expe 
knowledge have had a long run—too lon 
by half—and I should like to sce God 
men given a chance to run God's show. 

And I just don’t believe that the risk 
would amount to much. When in the pre 
sence of these hard-headed experts, I, ne 
knowing Arabic, can only say Wit 
Chesterton, 


The new world’s wisest did surround me, 

And it pains me to record 

ÍI did not think their views profound, 

Or their conclusions well assured. 

I rose politely in the Club 

And said “TI feel a little bored, 

Will someone take me to a pub?” 

“ Anyhow,” my practical, hard-headed 
friend will say, “ before you get any dis- 
tance with this God’s men for God’s job 
business the enemy bombers will be over- 
head and London will be a smouldering 
heap of gas-riddled ruins. And what do 
you know about that? ” 

These things may be, and we are not 
afraid to face the possibilities of them. 
The doctor often knows that the dice 
is heavily loaded against him and that 
the patients temperature is till rising. 
But that is no reason for abandoning 
sound methods. If these cannot break 
down the disease, then it is certain that 
nothing else can. The practical gentleman 
snorts again. 

“Bah! Fiddling while Rome burns,” 
he exclaims triumphantly. 

After all the bombs have fallen, and 
after the world as we know it has come 
down in ruins—what then? 

I can see the smouldering heaps of dust 
and ashes, with gaunt, aged and hopeless 
men sitting with their heads bowed in 
their hands. 

There are desperate and helpless women 
scratching the ground to try and find 


© 
roots to nourish the little wasted bodies of 


A Chance for 


their children. There is no hope, no life, 
no initiative anywhere. 

Asin Mr. Wells’ Things to Come, there 
is no sign of the civilisation that was. 
Even the waves of disease, terrible in their 
toll, have burned themselves out. Life- 
lcssness, inertia, and hopelessness prevail, 
men’s eyes are dead and women’s mouths 
are hard. There is no laughter, no poetry, 
no music and no love. 

And when that time comes, perchance, 
you may sce a Strange figure walking in 
the midst of the ashes and the ruins, a man 
playing a fiddle. 

Not a very useful thing to do, you may 
say. But men lift their bowed heads from 
their hands in amazement and they listen. 
Old melodies are being played again, and 
though at first they mean nothing, yet as 
the fiddler persists with his art a chord is 
awakened in men’s hearts. Their heads 
begin to nod rhythmically, and the women 
tap their feet and they remember that once 
in the years gone by they danced in silver 
shoes. And little by little the desire for 
life comes back, and men rise to their feet 
and want to build houses and women 
want to make homes again. 

And if the fiddler plays his tunes well, 
and if they are the noblest strains which 
he plays, the people will not be content 
with the bad buildings which once were 
theirs. They will build something worthy 
of the fiddler’s music if, throughout the 
blinding chaos, he has kept his melody 
clear and his fiddle tuned. 

Make no mistake about it. Fiddlers 
may well have their uses. JE. Ee 


W in ter Sports 


The “ Chevaliers du Prince de la Paix,” of which Captain Etienne Bach is the founder, 
offer Toc H members a chance to put up at their Chalet at Grindelwald in the Canton of 


Berne on the moderate terms of 3.50 Swiss francs a day. 


Modest accommodation is 


provided, youthful company and jolly talks round the fireside after outdoor sports in the 
daytime. Apply to the Pilgrimage Secretary, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 
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Beautiful you lie, in bronze and Stone 
Immovable, tender and dignified, 
And men may see how, great in Slature grown, 


Greatly you died. 


And men may see, in perfect form and face, 
Symbol of courage and nobilit 

And wearied hearts find comfort in the grace 
Of your tranquillity. 


Within our hearts you live, forever young, 
And gay and Strong and full of fun and joy— 


A song of gladness, beautifully sung 
Belovéd Boy. 


Age, as it touches us, shall pass you by, 


So you will live as long as we draw breath 


And afterwards. For you—though we may die—- 
There 1s no death. 


For after we are gone, our names forgot, 

And centuries have washed away our trace, 
Time will have smiled on you, and lefi no blot 
Upon your face. 


As generations pass, beauty shall grow 


About you like a garden and increase, 


And those who look on you shall gladness know 
And shall find peace. 


And men will, turning to you for a space, 
Leave care and noise and dull utility, 


Dreaming their dreams within the hallowed place 
Of your tranquillity. R. P-R. 


These lines are written to the Forster Memorial in All Hallows which 
syntbolises the Elder Brethren. 
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ABOVE: Rio Leper Colony—Distribution of toys collected by Toc H, 1936. 
Brow: Howard Dunnett, ‘ Barkis ?” and Mrs. ‘ Barkis’? in Gilbert Broad’s garden 


BRAZIL. 


at 


Santos. 


KATSINA 


We understand that this year the B.E.L.R.A. are organising a leprosy exhibition to be held 
in different parts of England. As a further plea for the justification of their work we print 
below the story by Norman Crayrorp of his experiences in the West African Leper Colony 


at Katsina. 


We also attach the conditions of service for Toc H lay volunteers. 


We are 


asked to mention the fact that more volunteers are now required. 


Mer first impression on viewing the 
LVS camp on arrival at Katsina was one 
of thankfulness in that there was so much 
that needed to be done, and that our being 
sent out to this work, and all it meant to 
us, was fully justified. The place had 
been without regular European super- 
vision, and was in a deplorable state of 
neglect and hopelessness, and a fatalistic 
“waiting for the end’ atmosphere per- 
meated the air with its pessimism. There 
were cight lines of huts giving shelter to 
over three hundred people. The officially 
built huts were good, but there were also 
a large number of rough, easily erected 
huts, placed just anyhow, anywhere, by 
the lepers who needed them. The camp 
contained one building in a bad state of 
repair which was used as a dressing room, 
for the giving out of medicines, for injec- 
tions, office work, etc. Generally the 
dressing side of the work was done out- 
side, in the heat and glare of the sun, on 
the bare sand, leaving a lot to be desired. 
The people did as they liked, when they 
liked. There was no control; coming for 
a few months, leaving when tired, and 
returning again later if they wished. They 
lived in the midst of filth and dirt, and 
their Standard was very low. The place 
abounded in animals who left their trail of 
dirt and damage as they walked about, 
cating and destroying everything. Injec- 
tions were regularly given, but did little 
real good, due to the condition and type 
of patient. 

The whole of the little staff were 
themselves lepers and often unable to 
work. Counting labourers, one could be 


sure of at least three being off each day. 
All the people lived the normal inter- 
mingling life as was lived by the folk in 
many villages around. ‘The sanitation 
and water supply was fair, although the 
latter was only enough for drinking pur- 
poses during the dry season. The people 
were friendly and more than glad to have 
someone with them once the ice had been 
broken. Land around the camp was 
farmed during the rains, although large 
numbers did not take advantage of the 
opportunity, prefering to beg, or, more 
often, just unable to work. But that and 
other things improved later. Children, 
and old people, single folk and married, 
leper and non leper, leper children and 
non leper, all lived together in the village, 
those without the disease in great danger 
all the time. Many of the non leper 
children lived with their leper parents 
because the latter were too helpless to 
prepare even their own food, and were 
dependent upon their offspring for every- 
thing. In dealing with the latter thing 
itself there lies a big problem for the future 
at Katsina. 


Building a Community 


Arising from that, I decided that cer- 
tain things needed to be done. That the 
whole place needed to be lifted up from 
that of a pauper institution to that of a 
hospital and place of healing. That the 
whole of the people must be taught that 
the village came under government 
authority and that it was a privilege to 
live there. They needed some discipline 
too, and must have removed from their 
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minds the thought that they were favour- 
ing the authorities by Staying there. I 
could see the need to build up a com- 
munal spirit and to lay out a township of 
which they might be proud, if any change 
was to come; but that it would have to 
be done slowly, sympathetically and in 
co-operation with all. To make it into a 
place to which people would eagerly 
come, and once there to do all in their 
power to keep their places. To build up a 
family spirit, and to give the families, 
within the village, homes in the true 
sense. This meant the marking out of a 
definite town area, clearing the bush, 
building a fence all round, and then 
saying that within the area of the fence 
was town, but the other side was bush, or 
farm land. This served the double pur- 
pose of keeping the many herds of cattle 
and camels out, and prevented the people 
from putting down their crops right to 
the ‘door’ of their hut, cutting out all 
light and air. The need for a little hos- 
pital building, small dressing room, 
laboratory and office were most wanted, 
and obviously so. A house for myself, the 
building of family compounds, the need 
for trees and shade, and beauty, for more 
water, for more cleanliness of person, 
clothes, houses, town, for a spirit of hope, 
and the atmosphere of life and activity 
were plain to the eye, too. In my mind I 
saw people going away ‘cured.’ But I 
knew that a long time would pass before 
such hopes as those could become reality. 
I wanted to see the people live and not 
just exist. I wanted to see my own home 
as an example for them. I saw a sand 
hill, bare and ugly. I wanted to change 
that. I saw Katsina, and I thought of Itu 
—and I hoped to make the two into one. 
I wanted chiefly to see the people happy, 
and for them to know that my interest in 
them was unselfish and disinterested, and 
wrapped up in them for their own sake. 
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To remove that fecling of unwantedness 
that was numbing them and changing 
them from useful members of the com- 
munity into beggars and paupers. To 
work alongside of them to bring this about 
and not as one over them to give instruc- 
tions. Indeed I did not give an order all 
the tour. Always I suggested, or advised 
that certain things be done. I wanted to 
see children taught simple things in 
school, games, and to be children and not 
old people. Most of all I wanted to remove 
them from the terribly dangerous atmo- 
sphere in which they lived. So many 
more things, too, that needed to be done, 
but which would cost much money, and 
take time to bring about, the main portion 
of which could not be more than con- 
ceived in the mind’s eye during a first tour. 


The Change 


What did I succeed in doing? The 
atmosphere did change. It changed so 
slowly, it was not noticed. But it was 
obvious after some months. I knew that 
in one tour, without knowledge of the 
language or people, that I could not do 
everything, so prepared a ‘ one tour plan.’ 
After consultation, the authorities agreed 
that what I wanted was reasonable and 
possible; and to a great extent, within 
that limit, gave me a free hand. The 
result was that my own house was 
erected, later completed with a neat com- 
pound, fairly tastefully laid out. In the 
camp we built our little ward, dressing 
room office, laboratory and office, plus 
an injection veranda and Store. Each 
house had its own compound within 
which each family lived its own pri- 
vate life, and was responsible for that 
place. These were greatly damaged during 
rains, and by ants, and will need renewing 
each year. Old huts were cleared, as were 
old animal compounds, and seventy-five 
per cent. of the animals—goats, sheep, 


donkeys, ctc. When they went the place 
became automatically cleaner, and places 
were not just eaten up by Stray beasts. 
The animal question took eight months 
to overcome, and was not definitely settled 
then. One needs endless patience. We 
had our fence all round the village, the 
town looking something like a parade 
ground, though not enough so yet, with 
a Staff of labourers doing their job under 
a head man without me watching all the 
time. The dressing system, although not 
perfect by far, was a great improvement, 
with the leper nurses coming on for duty 
neat and clean. Boys and one woman had 
been encouraged to help in this side of the 
work, too, with an eye to the future. We 
were better supplied, and ran the work 
to a proper system, with people taking 
their turn, and each patient treated as an 
individual. Where before had been just 
sand we laid out our first garden beds. 
We had plenty of grass, which, if not 
walked on, or caten, should remain for 
quite a number of months. Trees had 
been planted and were coming on now 
that animals no longer pushed them out 
of the ground as soon as planted. We 
were able to get a fine new well dug, 
thanks to the authorities, and our water 
difficulties are over. The people were 
happier, cleaner, and, considering that 
they were mainly people who had come 
into the camp as a last refuge before death, 
in a vastly different frame of mind. Of 
the original fifteen capable of work, the 
number had been increased, many who 
were too lazy having been ‘ persuaded ’ to 
change their minds. We were alive and 
active. Games were played in the even- 
ings, little lectures and talks given, efforts 
made to improve my knowledge of the 
language, native entertainers brought 
along, plus recitals which we all enjoyed, 
given with the help of the gramophone. 
Once I tried to sing to them in English— 


but gave that up. They laughed when I 
sang in Hausa, though! If they laughed, 
they worked—that was the point. 

I tried to make personal friends of all 
the people, and was always ready to attend 
to any matter in their interest. The camp 
was full to capacity, and people were 
turned away, some of whom had come 
many miles, having heard rumour of my 
presence. I also made friends of many of 
the people in the villages round about, and 
always felt that I was living in an atmo- 
sphere of peace and friendship. We had 
incinerators built, all refuse was destroyed, 
and the women took rubbish two hundred 
yards away, whereas before it had been 
cast just outside the hut. I liked all the 
people, from the youngest, who, when I 
first arrived, used to run to the bush, to the 
old people advanced in age and helpless. 
The happiest thing they told me was that 
they liked me just as much. But the 
Hausa is an awful flatterer! I managed 
just to complete my little programme as 
my relief appeared upon the scene. He 
has a free hand to get right away with the 
real work of building up a colony, and 
I am sure that he is in for equally as happy 
atime. The people are poor and crude; 
hopeless, some would say. But they are 
human, and do change. It was well worth 
while going out. 


Needs 


What remains to be done? When I 
think of it I seem only to have scratched 
upon the surface. The great need in every 
colony is for a full-time doétor. At present, 
due to pressure of his many other duties, 
the medical officer is able to visit the camp 
only once in two months. At times I was 
rather helpless, but we did our best, and 
that, at its worst, was a vast improvement. 
I can, in my mind’s eye, see Katsina as it 
may become. I can see a new village built 
for the hopeless people at present housed 
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in the old one, one in time to house the 
many early cases that are eager to come in. 
Although I made no effort to attract new 
people—the time was not ripe—they were 
continually coming. With the best avail- 
able treatment there would not be the least 
difficulty in attracting thousands! I can 
see a children’s home, complete with 
school and playing-field, and a real effort 
made to save the kiddies from the awful 
fate awaiting them unless they are 
separated. A créche for babies, non leper 
Staff, industries to interet the people, 
better food supply, self grown, more white 
Staff, including at least one white woman 
—most necessary. I can see the people 
there, no longer beggars and outcasts, but 
as patients in for treatment, returning in 
good time to their own homes, conveying 
the happy news to other lepers as they 
pass. I can see the sun shining on a patch 
of this earth where before was nothing but 
shadow and despair, the el receiving 
that greatest blessing of life—peace of 
mind and hope for the future, happy in 
the depth of their hearts. If we can make 
them feel like that we are half-way to 
curing them in the physical sense. They 
are Mohammedan, I Christian. I am sure 
we all learnt much of mutual helpfulness 
in understanding each other. It was a 
happy tour, well blessed, and happy as 
was the thought of going home to friends 
in England, I left my friends in Africa 


with great regret, and increased desire to 
do all in my power to help them. 


I have not mentioned those with whom 
I worked. I am indeed grateful for the 
sympathy and help of the authorities, who 
received me with little knowledge of why 
I had been sent, and less warning of my 
coming, or what it was intended I should 
do. The position was difficult for all, but I 
am sure that the end of the tour saw a 
spirit of understanding between us, and 
that the authorities were assured that my 
presence was in order to help the leper and 
not for ulterior motives. I am gratcful to 
Dr. Dodds, under whom, in the period 
November to June, it was a pleasure to 
work. The two nursing sisters whom I 
met at Katsina were more than kind—and 
I am more than grateful. Mr. Nash, the 
Katsina Resident, was most kind and sym- 
pathetic both to myself and concerning the 
work, as also were the several other 
government officials with whom I came 
into contact. Without their help, blessing 
and advice I should have been helpless, 
having no real authority. 


I might have worked alone for months, 
and done nothing. Everything worked out 
remarkably well, and for this not the least 
credit is due to myself but to Him Who 
said “ That to him that hath faith, all 
things are possible.’ My faith was 
justified. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE FOR TOC H LAY VOLUNTEERS 


1. Period.—Five years—the firt few 
months may include training in England. 

2. Probation.—This will cover the fir&t 
tour of the Volunteer—normally some 18 
months. It is open to the Association or the 
recruit to end his agreement if he is found or 
finds himself unsuited to the work. 

3. Emoluments.—The basis of these is that 
they should be sufficient to maintain the man 
in health and energy in the particular part of 
the world where he may be posted. The 
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allowance will be based on the relevant mis- 
sionary scale of a British Missionary Society 
for that part of the world. If, therefore, the 
candidate has any family commitments which 
must be met beyond his bare maintenance 
this fact must be made clear to the Associa- 
tion at the time of selection so that an agree- 
ment may be arrived at on any essential en- 
hancement of the maintenance basis. (Allow- 
ances in Nigeria amount to {12 per mensem 
with, in certain Districts, a special local allow- 


ance to meet prevailing conditions). 

4. Duties.—It is expected that the duties of 
a non-medical worker will be to relieve 
doctors of those parts of their work which do 
not require full medical qualifications, for 
instance—in running Leper Colonics of some 
hundreds of inmates who have been 
taken out of the stream of life and require 
recreation, occupation in agriculture and 
other home industries, education and scout- 
ing for boys—in managing business matters 
— in supervising clinics and general 
health treatment—in visiting in the villages 
and teaching preventive mceasures—and in 
being the lonely leper’s friend. Authorities 
agree that a vital part of the treatment is 
attention to morale, general health, diet, 
hygicne and spiritual needs. In other words, 
the human touch which the Toc H man 
should be able to give. Those who are will- 
ing may find their niche in missionary estab- 
lishments and other workers will be fitted 
into Government Colonies. 

5. Supervision.—The services of each 
worker will be placed at the disposal of the 
Missionary Society or Government or other 
body who is responsible for the Leper Colony 
or Leper work concerned. The worker will 
thus be under the supervision and control of 
the official appointed by the Society, Govern- 
ment or body and will be required to work 
into the team of that establishment. 

6. Passages.—Such additional expenditure 


as that of passages and essential travelling 
will be b Care 

e borne by the Association who may 
alternatively arrange free Passages. 

7. Furlough.—In West Africa, tours are 
generally limited to some 18 months, 
followed by 6 months’ furlough to England, 
but in other parts of the world, such as in 
India, the tour of service is generally longer. 
Men on furlough, ordinarily, receive the full 
amount of their allowance. 

8. Outfit.—Provision will be made to cover 
the cost of tropical or other suitable outfit. 

9. Qualifications.—The Association has 
not laid down any particular qualifications 
or age for the selection of recruits, but it is 
proposed to pay particular attention to charac- 
ter and general ability rather than to educa- 
tion or technical qualifications. 

10. Physical fitness—The candidate must 
in each case pass a medical examination to 
ensure that his health is likely to stand the 
climate of the country to which he is posted. 

11. Languages.—It is not proposed to 
start a recruit learning a new language in 
England as it is felt that not only will he be 
in a better position to learn it quickly in the 
country, but also there will always be a cer- 
tain amount of doubt as to which language 
he should learn until his location is fixed. 

12. Agreement.—Each candidate will 
enter into an agreement generally on the 
above lines, with the Association. 


: How near 1s the King to His beauty’ 


Because I thrill to Beauty’s ancient song 
And all my being urges to her beat; 
Because I hear the magic of her feet, 

That run in music passionate and strong; 
Because in verses too her footsteps throng 
And ravish me with rhythms clean and sweet; 
Because without her I am incomplete 

And lacking her my spirit limps along; 

And yet because I find her at this time 

In starry splendour more magnificent 

About the grave humility of Christ; 

I know that, as I bow, so I may climb 

A little nearer to her lofty tent, 

That ts His cave, and there with Him keep tryst. 
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FAIRBRIDGE 


There has of late been a renewed interest in the problem of emigration. The Fairbridge 
Farm Schools have been mentioned in the same connection for their succesful efforts of child 


migration to the Dominions. 


We are therefore indebted to Fairsripct Farm Scuoots 


IncorrorateD for the following report of their development. 


"Two years ago in this journal, Mr. 
— Ronald Wraith told the Story of Kingsley 
Fairbridge, the Rhodesian who, by his vision 
and heroic efforts, founded the Kingsley Fair- 
bridge Farm School in Western Australia 
for the care and training of destitute children 
from this country. His work started in 1912. 
He so far succeeded in his effort that in 1922 
he was able to convince the United Kingdom 
Government, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of Australia and the State Government 
of Western Australia that his plan was sound 
in the interests of Empire Settlement, and 
secured from them grants in support of his 
work. Fairbridge died in 1924. But he made 
his great achievement and it was for others 
to take up his work where he had to leave 
it. It is safe to say that Fairbridge has been 
most faithfully followed. 

The tragic failures of adult migration are 
well-known. They were especially severe in 
Western Australia. But even in those bad 
times, the Fairbridge Farm School flour- 
ished. In 1934, ten years after Fairbridge’s 
death, there were three hundred and fifty 
children in the Farm School. Seven hundred 
had left and were in employment. It had 
occurred to several thinking people that this 
success should be extended so that many 
more children might benefit and that this 
form of Empire Settlement should be carried 
into other parts of the Dominions. It was 
then that H.R.H. The Prince of Wales ad- 
dressed a meeting in the City of London on 
behalf of Fairbridge and appealed for 
{100,000 that three more Farm Schools on 
the model of the original might be estab- 
lished. He himself subscribed the first 
£1,000. There was immediate response. 

The first fruits of the Fund was the pur- 
chase of an estate on Vancouver Island for the 
establishment of a Canadian Fairbridge Farm 
School. This was Pemberlea, a property of 
a thousand acres. The Koksilah River bounds 
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it on the West, and Kelvin Creek flows 
through from West to East. There is a view 
one way up the Valley to Mount Tzouhalem, 
and the other way to the Koksilah moun- 
tains. About three hundred acres are under 
cultivation. The rest is rough pasture and 
woodland. It is a place of great beauty and 
it is pleasant to think that children who 
have known only the dark streets in Gates- 
head or Wallsend should now be living in a 
well-planned cottage in the care of a wise 
cottage-mother and have the farm and fields 
and woods and streams for their games and 
adventure. 


Canadian Mayflowers 


In September, 1935, the first party for 
Canada set out for their new home. There 
were forty-one children and most of them 
came from the most stricken parts of the 
Tyneside. The Society in its effort to make 
some contribution to the urgent problem of 
the Special Areas opened an office in New- 
castle-on-Tyne in the summer of 1935. In 
company with others who have touched the 
tragedy of those parts, we felt that immediate 
help must be given to those who were being 
destroyed by the hopeless conditions of the 
slum and by grinding poverty. We were able 
to take some children at once, and having 
cleaned them and clothed them we brought 
them to our hostel in Kensington. There, for 
the first time, some of these children slept 
in a bed. They had their first experience of 
security and responded at once to the free- 
dom from squalor and struggle. We found 
them gay and confident, and all ready for the 
long expedition. It was in that mood they 
set out. They were delighted with their 
smart kit, and we had flattering reports of 
their appearance. And it is these children 
who have converted the Canadians. 

“The Prince of Wales Fairbridge Farm 
Schoo! ” has been most fortunate in its Cana- 


dian Principal. In 1914, when Kingsley Fair- 
bridge was strenuously building the Farm 
School in Western Australia, he wrote to a 
friend, Mr. Harry Logan, who had been a 
Rhodes Scholar contemporary with him at 
Oxford, asking him to explore the possibility 
of establishing a Fairbridge Farm School in 
British Columbia. Mr. Logan was just begin- 
ning his career at the University of British 
Columbia at that time. He replied to Fair- 
bridge but was himself called away to serve 
in the War. Early this year I met him by 
Chance in Vancouver. I knew at once that 
he would have been Fairbridge’s nomince for 
the command of the new Farm School. I 
persuaded him to give up his Professorship 
of Classics at the University and take the 
Fairbridge appointment. He agreed. It was 
only after his acceptance that I learned of his 
correspondence with our Founder. 

Mr. Logan, settled now at the Farm 
School, has just welcomed fifty-seven new 
children, They arrived in October in two 
parties. Forty of them were little Tynesiders. 
‘They all survived the long journey with ex- 
cellent health and spirits and readily took to 
the new kind of existence. Those who arrived 
in September, 1935, are now improved almost 
beyond recognition. They entertain their 
guests, Canadians, English travellers, the 
Lord Mayor of London, Lady Reading of 
the Oversea Settlement Board, with charm 
and assurance and with just pride in their 
lovely home. 

It will take another two years to complete 
the establishment of the Canadian Farm 
School. Meantime in Australia in the State 
of Victoria, the Northcote Children’s Farm 
is in process of establishment. This is a 
foundation independent of Fairbridge ad- 
ministration, but planned on the same 
system. The late Lady Northcote, wife of a 
former Governor-General of Australia, left 
her fortune for a Farm School where destitute 
children from this country could be happily 
and well trained for country life in Australia 
on lines similar to those of the Fairbridge 
Farm School. Lady Northcote’s Trustees, 
in close touch with us, have agreed to 
collaborate with our Society. Colonel Heath, 


formerly Principal of the Farm School in 
Western Australia, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as first Principal of the Northcote 
Children’s Farm. Mr. Angliss of Melbourne 
has presented his fine station of Glenmore to 
the Northcote Trustees: building of cottages 
is in progress and children will be received 
early in 1938. 


The Future 


The success of the Kingsley Fairbridge 
Farm School has been watched in New South 
Wales. In the early part of this year, I was 
in Sydney and received the urgent request 
of the Rhodes Scholars that a Fairbridge 
Farm Schoo} should be opened in that State. 
They were able to bring forward considerable 
financial support and were backed financially 
and in other respects by Mr. Andrew Reid, 
one of the foremost of the citizens of Sydney, 
a man most gencrous and wise in his bene- 
ficence. Mr. Andrew Reid has lately spent 
some wecks in this country, studying the 
Fairbridge administration and laying his 

lans for a Farm School in his State which 
shall fulfil all the intentions of Kingsley Fair- 
bridge in giving health and happiness to the 
children who have need and shall, at the 
same time, provide the right kind of immi- 
grants for his own State. He has just returned 
and is now searching for a suitable property. 
The United Kingdom Government, the 
Commonwealth Government and the State 
Government of New South Wales, all have 
welcomed the plan and have promised sup- 
port. Within this next year, we shall have a 
colony in the East of Australia and our 
children will be welcomed and encouraged 
to share in all the great opportunities which 
Australia offers her citizens. 

Toc H, interested as its members are in 
the bonds of the Empire, will rejoice to know 
that the Kingsley Fairbridge Farm School has 
received great help from the members in 
Western Australia. At the age of fifteen and 
a half, the boys, having had certain agricul- 
tural training, are sent out to employment 
on the farms. The employers are known to 
the Principal, each child’s progress is 
watched, and fair wages and good conditions 
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are secured. In this very important task of 
keeping in constant touch with the Old Fair- 
bridgians, the Principal has had the help of 
Toc H. That help is given at a time when 
the boys launched in employment still need 
guidance and encouragement: it is a 
valuable contribution to our work. The 
happy and prosperous settlement of Old Fair- 
bridgians is the logical conclusion of the 
Fairbridge process. At a time when in the 


Dominions, as in this country, there is a drift 
to the towns, Fairbridge is preparing and 
equipping contented rural settlers. It is its 
aim, too, to encourage those who show them- 
selves capable of management to hold their 
own farms. In them we shall have the true 
colonisers and Kingsley Fairbridge’s dream 
of turning out farmers as his finished product 
will be realised. 
L. Harr. 


AT THE PLAY 
Tobias and the Angel 


A competent company of amateur actors 
gave two performances of Tobias and the 
Angel at Sadlers Wells on Monday, Decem- 
ber 7th and 14th under the auspices of the 
Toc H Drama League to raise funds for the 
London Police Court Mission. It is too 
early yet to know the result, but it should be 
good not only for the sake of the Mission, 
which is everything worth while, but because 
the Drama League Company acquitted itself 
extremely well in a difficult play. 

In Tobias and the Angel Dr. Bridie never 
quite makes up his mind what sort of play 
he intends it to be. But it is very hybrid 
and very exhilarating. It gives hints of a 
message, rather obvious ones, but only to dis- 
sipate any real seriousness in frolic. Loosely 
constructed it holds together by gusto, broad 
humour, wit, sinewy dialogue and resolves 
finally into a kind of farcical morality. 

In consequence it is not easy to act—espe- 
cially in a large theatre like Sadlers Wells. 
Amateurs have usually to fight the size of 
a real stage otherwise they appear dwarfed: 
and dwarfed the Drama League Players 
appeared to be (at moments only) except in 
two instances. And these two were very 
good. Mr. Jacomb Hood as Tobias gave a 
skilled performance although he might have 
showed us more of the “ moral ” manifesta- 
tion in the character and more subtlety in the 
playing; Mr. Barrett as Raguel was right 
from the word “ go” and both of them kept 
their parts so alive and well timed and 
phrased that there was no doubt as to the 
victor—stage or actor. 

Mr. Lockhart Smith, who came nearest to 
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them in performance, grew upon onc in his 
impressiveness—and that is after all, what we 
might expect from an Archangel like 
Raphael. Had he walked and gestured as 
well as he spoke he would have been excel- 
lent. As it was his high flight was to the 
wings as an abominable Stunt of the pro- 
ducer with obvious wire and blatant disre- 
gard of the author’s explicit intentions. 

For the rest, the cast suffered from a slight 
technical breakdown between head and feet. 
Sadlers Wells is not the place to “sag” in. 
This was a pity, because some good per- 
formances were marred on this account. 
Miss Webb as Sara showed a proper tantrum 
and charm and characterisation; Mr. Webb, 
as Tobit, put too much recitation into a part 
which demanded dignity, and that quiet con- 
tentment of faith; Anna (Miss Noakes) was 
not quite militant enough for a hypochon- 
driac of Nineveh society converted to a 
healthy shrew, but they all played extremely 
well. The handmaidens were excellent. 

On the whole the production lacked co- 
herence. The settings were very charming 
and so was the gencral décor, but movement 
was scanty and in places muddled. Pace 
was good and the dialogue lively. But one 
couldn’t help feeling that Mr. Filmer’s was 
a production with “knobs on. Unless 
effect on the stage is inherent and sponta- 
neous like the unfolding of a flower it is pre- 
tentious. And why tricks with the music? 
When a Dramatist asks for music “ off ” for 
a love scene in a Persian garden he doesn’t 
call for a full band in the orchestra pit! 

A thoroughly entertaining evening. 
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The Areas of Toc H 
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Areas in the British Isles 
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J. R. Palmer, 77, Weoley Park Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


NORTH WALES AND BORDER COUNTIES AREA: A.S.: G. Foster, The Oak House, Crowle, Worcester. 

MANCHESTER AREA: A.S.: A. Johnston, Toc H, 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3. Asst. A.S.: W. J. 

Abbott. d.Ps.: Rev. R. i. Simons, Toc H Mark IV, Upper Park Road, Victoria Park, Manchester, 14; 
Rev. G. H. T. Blake, Toc H Mark XIV, 1, Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6. 


NORTE WESTERN AREA: A.S.: J. G. Turvey, Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 
A.P.: Rev. R. J. Davies, Anahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 


LAKELAND AREA: A.S.: H. W. Mycroft, Grosvenor House, Stramongate, Kendal. A.P.: Rev. R.J. 
Davies, Auahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 


WEST YORKSHIRE AREA: A.S.: G. S. Johnson, Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Leeds, 6. 
A.P.: Rev. R. S. Dye, Toc H Mark VIII, Christ Church Road, Shemeld, 3. 


Bast YORKSHIRE AREA: A.P.: Rev. H. Bursey, Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, Hull. 


NORTHERN AREA: A.S.: J. W. Burford, Toc H Mark XVIII, Grainger Park Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 
A.P.: Rey. A. K. Bostock. 


SOUTHERN AREA: A.S.: P. H. Ketnor, Toc H Mark V, The Firs, Bassett, Southampton. A.P.: 
Rev. G. J. Chambers. 


OXFORD AND THAMES VALLEY ARTA : H.A.S.: D. L. Ralph, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. A.P.: Rev. F. B. 
Ford, 7, St. John’s Road, Oxforå. 


SOUTH \VESTERN ARBA: H.A.S.: J. W. Fox. Toc H, 42, St. David’s Hill, Exeter. -1.P.: Rev. K. G. 
Bloxham. 


WEISTERN AREA: A.S.: R. D. Smith, Toe H, 29, St. Paul’s Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. A.P.: Rev. H.F. 
Sawbridge, M.C., Heathercliff, Goodeve Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, 9. 


SoutH WALES AREA: A.S.: A. S. Greenacre, Toc H, Insurance Buildings, New Street, Cardiff. 


SCOTLAND—CENTRAL AREA: A.S.: I. Fraser, Toc H, 58, West Regent Strect, Glasgow, C.2. A.P.= 
Rev. A. E. Howard. 


SCOTLAND—EXPERIMENTAL AREA: A.S.: R. Sawers, Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
A.P.: Rev. A. E. Howard. 


IRELAND : A.S.: J. H. M. Shaw, 50, Dublin Road, Belfast. A.P.: Rev. A. E. Howard (Glasgow). 


A reas Overseas 


CANADA—EASTERN CaNaDAa REGION: Regional Secretary: M. N 
614, Huron Street, Toronto, 5. Regional Padre: Revi ree ¥. noise BRE het MN 


CANADA—WESTERN:: Padre and Commissioner: Rev. M. EB. Coleman, Toc H M k I 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Padre in Winnipeg: Rev. J. N. Jory. * ieee maa 


ARGUNTINE : Hon. Commissioner: W. J. Lake Lake, 430, Bme. Mitre, Buenos Aire : 
H. C. Dunnett, Mark I (S. Am.), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 4 a ee 


INDIA AND BURMA : Headquarters: Toc H Mark I (1.), 2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. Hon. 
Seerelury: J. F. Ormiston, 101/1, Clive Street, Calcutta. Padre: Canon C. G. Pearson. 


AUSTRALIA : Headquarters: Box 423D, G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia. Hon. Australian Com- 

missioner: R. K. Wood. Secretary to Australian Isxeculive: A. M. Cowling. 

New SOUTH Wants Arka: M.A.C.: Prof. H. Tasman Lovell. A.S.: B. A. Billings, Toc H, 
5, Hamilton Street, Sydney. 

QUEENSLAND AREA: M.A.C.: J. C. Arkell, Llanelwy, Montague Road, Indeornopilly, Brisbane. 
HLA.S.: P. RK. Helsham, 239/243, Wueen Street, Brisbane. 

SoutH AUSTRALIA AREA: M.A.C.: Hon. E. W. Holden, M.U.C., 175, North Terrace, Adelaide. 
A.S.: L. M. Wiliams, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. 

TASMANIA AREA? M.A.C.: G. Record, go, Cameron Street, Launceston. H.¢.S.: J. R. Rex, 
144, Collins Street, Hobart. 

VICTORIA AREA: Ha1.C.: Lt.-Col. EB. L. Flerring, K.C. H.A.S.: A. Ia. Morrison, Toc H, 476, 
Collins Street, Melbourne, Cr. A.S.: H. B. Howes (from March). A.P.: Rev. P. W. Baldwin. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA AREA: M.A.C.: F. J. Huelin, c/o Dept. of Public Health, Murray Street, 
Perth. Ia1-S. G. A. Hills, Box FE 202, G.P.O., Perth. A.P.: Rev. P. Sands. 


NEW ZEALAND: Hon. Dominion Secretary: A. S. Kempthorne, 87, The Terrace, Wellington, C.1. 
Hon. Dominion Padre: Rev. O. W. Williams, M.C., Christ’s College, Christchurch. M.Q. Staff 
leni to New Zealand: A. G. Churcher, c/o 87, The Terrace, Wellington, C.i. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA: Hon. H.Q. Commissioner: Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G., Government 
House, Salisbury. Secretary, Southern African Council: R. M. L. Westropp (on leave). Hon. 
Padre: Rev. O. S. Watkins, C.M.G., P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

Cave or Goop Horz : Pilo!: R. P. T. Anderson, Toc H, 40, Strand St., Cape Town. EASTERN 
Provinci: MolS.: K. Russell, Barclays Bank, Cradock. Wesrunw Province: H.A.S.: M. W. 
Donnal, Toc H, yo, Strand St., Cape Town. 

Nara: M.A.S.: J. Watt. A.S.: J. Mallet, 22, Burlington Court, Marine Parade, Durban. 

ORANGE FRER STATE, GRIQUALAND West AND BririsH BECHUANALAND: H.A.S.: c/o E. S. 
Adams, P.O. Box 8, Kimberley, C.P. 

RHODESIA: A.S.: N. F. High, P.O. Box 834, Bulawayo. 

TRANSVAAL: A.S.: R. M. L. Westropp. A.P.: Rev. T. J. Savage, P.C. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 

LONE UNITS OVERSEAS: Addresses of Scerctarics of Regional Executives, Branches and Groups 
in the following placcs are given in the Half-Yearly List issued with the April and November 
Journals: AMEN, AFRICA (BAST, CENTRAL AND WEST), BRAZIL, CEYLON, CHILE, EGYPT, Far EAST, 
Maraya, MAURITIUS, MEDITERRANEAN, NEAR AND MIDDLE East, NORTHERN EUROPE, SUDAN AND WEST 
Inpirs. Secrelary, Far Kast: M. B. Elson, c/o Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

THE SERVICES : Addresses of Secretaries and Correspondents in TAR Navy, ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
are given in the Half-Ycarly List issued with the April and November Journals. 


Note on the Overseas Office 


HE OVERSEAS OFFICE, 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, will be glad to receive from 
Secretaries of units or other members of Toc H in the United Kiugdom the names and addresses 

(a) Of men (whether members of Toc H or not) about to go overseas for the first time, and (b) Of 
members of Toc H visiting the United Kingdom from Overseas, who are not known to be already in 
touch with the Overseas Office. When members of Toc H, overseas, intend to visit the United 
Kingdom they are requested to send to the Overseas Office, through the Secretaries of their units, 
their names and addresses in the United Kingdom, any offices held in Toc H, probable date of arrival, 


and duration of stay. 


Poche PUBLICATIONS 


All communications regarding publications should be sent to the Registrar, 


47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 


BOOKS 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. By Tubby. rs. 

PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. By 
Tubby. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 

TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By P. W. Mounie. 
New Ed., Limp Linen, 1s.; 10s. per dozen. 

BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By P. W. 
Monie. Boards 1s. 

TOWARDS NEW LANDFALLS. By Hubert 
Secretan. Boards 1s. 

THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE 
BURNING LAMP. Edited by Tubby. 
Longmans. Paper, 2s. 6d.; Cloth, qs. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Tweuty-one years of 
Toc H. Illustrated. 176 pp. as. 

INDIA, BURMA AND — TOC H. By 
“ Musafir.” xs. 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
FOR USE IN TOC H. 1s.; Ios. per dozen. 

LONDON BELOW BRIDGES. By Hubert 
Secretan. 3s. 6d. 

ARTIFEX: THE CRAFTSMAN IN Toc H. By 
B. B. and K. F. Illustrated. 48 pp. 6d. 
GARDENS OF FLANDERS. Talbot House 
and the War Cemeteries. Illustrated. 6d. 


PAMPHLETS 


THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. 3d. 

A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. 2 pp. 
Free. Post Free. * 

THE STORY OF TOC H. By B. T. D. 
4s. 6d. per too. 

CONCERNING TOC H. 2d. 
per dozen. 


rd 


each; 3s. 6d. 


1. Talbot House. 16 pp. 
2. The Re-Birth. 12 pp. 
3. The First Ten Years. 8 pp. 
4. The Main Resolution. x12 pp. 
5. The Lamp. 16 pp. 
6. Fellowship. 12 a 
7. Thinking Fairly. 12 pp. 
‘““T SERVE.” How a man can help boys. 2d. 


“TO JOG THE JOBMASTER.” 
Jobmasters and Members. 
Free. 

A HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 
4s. 6d. per 100. Post Iree. 

A SERVICE OF LIGHT AND OF RE- 
DEDICATION in Toc H. od. per dozen; 
45. per 100. 

AN OPEN LETTER ON THE COMMON 
RULE OF THE LEAGUE OF THE LAMP 
OF MAINTENANCE. 6d. each; 5s. per 
doz. Introductory Leaflet, rd.; 1s. 6d. per 25. 


Forms for 
4S. per roo. Post 


Postage is extra on all publications unless otherwise stated. 


HANDBOOKS 


BUILDING TOC H. 3d. 

RULES OF THE ROAD. A handbuok for 
Toc H. Limp Linen. 150 pp. 1s. 

THE TOC H PADRE. By H. F. S. 6d. 

PILOTS. By A. G. C. 3d. 

“JOBS.” By G. A. L. 3d. 

THE TREASURER IN TOC H. 3d. 

DISTRICT TEAMS. By G. A. L. 3d. 

TOC H IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 3d. 

TOC HIN THE R.A.F. 3d. 

OVER THERE. A little guide for Pilgrims 
to the Old House. 6d. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF TOC H. 
1936. Abridged Edition. Tree. 


April, 


MUSIC, MASQUES & MIMES 


MASTER VALIANT. A Choral Masque for 
the Coming-of-Age, 1936. By Barclay Baron. 
Music by Martin Shaw. Oxford University 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

Al THE SIGN OF THE STAR. A Mime. 
By Barclay Baron. Music by Martin Shaw. 
Oxford University Press. Vocal Score, 2/-. 

THE THORN OF AVALON. An opera in 
Three Acts. By Barclay Baron. Music by 
Martin Shaw. Oxford University Press. as. 

THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 songs, words 
and music. 1s.; 10/- per dozen. 


NEWCASTLE SONG SHEE (No. 1). ıd. 
eacli; 3s. 6d. per 5o 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“TOC H ACROSS THE WORLD.” Map 


showing all overseas units. 40 x 25 ins. 2s. 

SET OF FIVE CARDS. Suitable for framing : 
Main Resolution. Objects of the Association. 
The Ceremony of Light. The Toc H Prayer. 
Initiation to Membership. 6d. per Set. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE OLD HOUSE. 
Ten various. 6 x 4 ins, unmounted. 6d. 
each. Packets of {en Postcards, 6d. each. 

NOTEPAPER for Districts, Branches and 
Groups. 1s. 3d. per roo sheets; ss. 6d. per 
ream. Postcards: 15. per roo. 


BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


BUTTONHOLE BADGES. 6d.; 5s. per dozen 
to Branch and Group Secretaries. 
WRISTLET BADGES. For Service members 


only. Metal badge complete with strap, 2s. 
THE JOURNAL 
THE TOC H JOURNAL. Monthly 6d. 


Supplied to Secretaries at 4s. 4d. per dozen, 
for sale at 6d. per copy. Yearly, 5s. 


A JUDICIOUS REPORT 


"THE Third Report of the Commissioner 

for the Special Areas recently published 
by H.M. Stationery Office at 3s. 6d. makes 
most interesting reading. It firmly estab- 
lishes three points :— 

1. That the Special Areas are no longer 
a political issue between parties in the State 
but an obligation and responsibility upon the 
State as a whole. 

2. That there is still a problem in derclic- 
tion and worklessness to be tackled and the 
end of the task is certainly not yet in sight. 

3. That in spite of the picture of distress 
and unsound conditions which lies behind 
the judicial pages of this report, there are 
flashes of hope. The soul of these “ Special ” 
people is not dead, and the spirit of it, 
numbed for so long is certainly being stirred 
into cultural action if not into permanent 
wage-earning. The section given to the 
social life of the Distressed Arcas, interest in 
the Arts, learning and craftsmanship, arc 
especially illuminating. 


These three points have not been fully 
recognised, the first especially. For this rea- 
son the late Commissioner has had both to 
move the public conscience and frame prac- 
tical schemes for reconditioning the Areas 
themselves. The appointment of a Commis- 
sioner under a special Act of Parliament, 
which defines and restricts the scope of his 
employment, in order to investigate the prob- 
lem, and then to find measures to deal with 
it is a particularly English way of procedure. 
It tends to lack the disciplined thrust of the 
methods used by foreign powers; it is bound 
also to lack speed. It gains however, from the 
fact that the vision and purpose of one man 
has to become concrete in the willing support, 
advice and opinions of other people, that is 
to say those who have in their power the 
influence and the means to help. 


When our system works it is the best 
expression of creative democracy. But when 
it tumbles it causes impatience and distress. 
The Report clearly shows that at times the 
Commissioner has had to work under diffi- 


culties and at a rate of enforced and unneces- 
sary slowness. The history of the proposed 
Severn Bridge dispute; the Whitehaven Har- 
bour scheme; and the clearance schemes on 
the banks of the River Tyne, are all in- 
stances where private predelictions had to be 
overcome before anything could be begun. 
Meanwhile, of course, the root situation has 
remained while the job to be done accumu- 
lates. Speaking of the Severn Bridge, for 
example, the Commissioner writes: “There 
are no insuperable engineering difficulties 
and it is hard to bclicve that if a similar prob- 
lem had existed in any of the leading Euro- 
pean countries it would have been allowed to 
remain unsolved” (Sec. 173). 

It is not in our province to criticise or even 
to commend the findings and the proposals of 
the late Commissioner: but something edu- 
cative and valuable, however, may be given 
if we attempt here to summarize the salient 
features of the Report, for the purpose of 
warning readers of the Journat that, although 
much has been done, nobody in consequence 
can sit back comfortably to imagine that the 
essential attack has been completed. In mid- 
1935 the estimated population of the Special 
Areas was 2,847,700 people. These figures 
do not give a true picture but they seem to 
emphasise the fact that the problem is of a 
considerable size. The Commissioner’s task 
may be conveniently considered in three 
parts: (1) The attempt to revive existing 
industries in the Areas and to introduce new 
ones; (2) The transference of workers to 
more prosperous localities; (3) The simul- 
taneous reclamation from despair of the 
people themselves. 


l. Industry 

The general industrial situation according 
to the Report is not too hopeful. There are 
too many world economic features which 
still militate against any tremendous restora- 
tion of previous prosperity. This appears to 
be true for the three main industries: coal, 
steel and iron and shipbuilding. 

Coal. The figures quoted show that while 


= 


on the one hand there has been a substantial 
fall from the 1929 level in the general output 
of coal and a Still greater fall in the shipments 
abroad, yet on the other hand: 


For the first six months of this year (1936) 
taking the country as a whole, while ship- 
ments abroad are still decreasing, the amount 
available for home consumption has now ex- 
ceeded the amount for the first six months of 
1929 (Sec. 83). 


In other words, international complications, 
the increased use of oil for fuel and the grow- 
ing efficiency of the use of coal itself are 
having their effect upon the coal production 
in the Special Areas. It is not surprising 
therefore, to learn that the market which 
would be recovered is now very much less 


than that which has been lost. 


And of the 26 million tons of trade lost 
since 1929 it might not be far out to say that 
about a half is recoverable. (Sec. 84). 


What then is to be done? The recommen- 
dation is that for the Special Areas as a whole 
the process of extracting oil from coal should 
be strictly encouraged. For South Wales in 
particular, whose market has suffered most, 
it is further urged that its coal should be used 
to produce fuel of a smokeless variety for 
which it is admirably suitable. 


I recommend, says the Commissioner, that a 
start should be made by insisting that all 
houses over an agreed rateable value should 
mot use in an open hearth anything except 
Welsh smokeless coal or fuel. (Sec. 86). 


Tron and Steel. The Report states con- 
cisely that “any expansions in this industry 
will not do more than provide employment 
for the present workers.” This statement may 
come asa surprise. But in the Special Areas. 
there are “only three iron and steel works 
of importance, these being in Cumberland 
and Durham.” This fact alone should warn 
us against any undue optimism that the 
renewed activity in re-armament can do more 
than bring temporary relief to the distress of 
the industries in the Areas. Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart has on this point been wise to remind 
us, and repeatedly, that the whole question 
of the Areas must be considered with a long 
view policy of permanent reconstruction. 

Shipbuilding. Here again although there 
has been definite improvement since last year 
due to the placement of Naval work it has 
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again to be remembered that any real recovery 
in general shipbuilding in these days is up 
against the improvement and efficiency of 
modern ships with their increased carrying 
capacity which will gradually decrease the 
demand for new tonnage. 


Trading Estates 


It can be understood, therefore, that reme- 
dial measures will have to concentrate more 
upon fresh industrial development than upon 
the revival of former or existing industries 
within the Areas. Mr. Malcolm Stewart 
would have, for instance, the rapid growth of 
light industries attracted away from Greater 
London to the Distressed Areas. There are, 
no doubt, a great many arguments against 
such a policy but their validity would appear 
doubtful in face of the work which has 
already been done under Mr. Stewart's 
guidance to develop a system in the Special 
Areas for the purpose of such an attraction. 
It was certainly one of the most difficult of 
the duties conferred on him by the Special 
Areas Act. On the whole he has been dis- 
appointed. 

For various reasons there is a general disiu- 
clination among employers to embark on fresh 
enterprises... Despite my past disappoint- 
ing experience I would in particular ask large 
and influential firms to consider seriously set- 


ting the example and giving the Areas the 
support that is so much needed. (Sec. 95). 


The way has been prepared by grants to 
the local Development Councils whose co- 
operation has helped to establish trading 
estates, to clear derelict sites and to improve 
facilities for future industrial activity. Much 
tribute goes to the development of these estates 
both in North and South Wales, although 
there is a still wider demand for that assis- 
tance and co-operation of individuals which 
is needed to realise the advantages of the 
latter principality. 

The Team Valley Trading Estate, New- 
castle-on-Tyne may be quoted as a good 
example of what may be done. 


The site chosen is approximately 7oo acres 
in extent and is most suitable for development 
as a location of the type of light industry which 
it is hoped to attract. It is well placed to 
benefit the whole of the unemployed of the 
Tyneside and surrounding districts. It 1s 
admirably served with transport facilities. . . - 


The rural surroundings of the site are specially 
attractive and steps are taken to preserve them. 
The Society itself is providing open spaces, 
playing fields, canteen and other amenities in 
order to create pleasant and healthy conditions 
for the workpeople employed thereon. (Sec. 126). 


The union of the land with industry noted 
in that last sentence is a marked and wel- 
come feature of the policy. To any one who 
sympathises with the proposal that this coun- 
try should build new towns of a manageable 
size instead of fostering the abnormal growth 
of the present ones, the idea behind these 
Trading Estates is most encouraging. 


Land 


Land settlement has also offered scope as 
a constructive method of solving part of the 
unemployment problem. It has been carried 
out with considerable success by three bodies, 
namely: (1) The Land Settlement Associa- 
tion; (2) The Welsh Land Settlement Society; 
(3) County Councils in the Special Areas. 

The relevant sections of the Report should 


be studied. The salient fact is that 

Up to the end of September, 1936, land has 
been acquired under these various schemes for 
a total of 3,505 families and the nutmber of 
men actually placed on these settlements was 
482. 

This programme has needed courage as 
well as vision because it raises both obvious 
social and human problems. In many cases 
men have been moved away from their 
familiar country to that of the Midlands and 
South. In all cases men have had to perse- 
vere, after a period of training, ambitiously, 
industriously and enterprisingly to adapt an 
old way of life to new conditions. Some 
admittedly have given in; the major propor- 
tion have won through. 

No land settlement scheme has ever before 
had these five features—selection, training, pro- 
vision of credit, including a free gift of a part 
of the working capital, organised marketing 
and central services operating together, and it 
is this combination which makes the new 
organisation unique and hold out for its tenants 
such good hope of success. (Sec. 347). 

The features of the scheme catch the atten- 
tion of both the agriculturalist and historian 
because they appear to combine the nature of 
the mediaeval manorial system with that of 
the modern co-operating marketing farm. 


The result seems to be a union between 


the paternal and collective control of land. 
The central farm, pivotal as was the manor, 
supplies the larger agricultural needs to the 
holdings clustered round it. Is it likely, one is 
tempted to ask, that the gradual development 
of such a system may, in course of time, 
influence the evolution of English agriculture 
in general? Out of the pit of distress there 
comes continually through these pages a 
sound of the breaking of fresh ground. 


Youth 


On the subject of Youth, Mr. Stewart 
speaks explicitly for himself: 

I am alarmed when I think of the future of 
those unemployed youths whose disastrous 
start in life is to be consigned to idleness, and 
who are consequently early enmeshed in its 
attendant evils. Many of these youths are 
brought up in homes where no member of the 
family has worked for many years, where the 
daily bread is not won but provided by assis- 
tance from the State, a position often so long 
established that it becomes to be looked upon 
as a normal feature of life. It is difficult for 
the best instincts to survive in such an atmos- 
phere; all sense of independence and enter- 
prise is lost. An unhealthy outlook subtly 
grows at a period when character is most easily 
formed. Life drifts on without experience of 
work. Lack of inclination to work is followed 
by complete indifference either as to its pro 
curation or its performance, when secured. 
Practical experience shows that many such 
youths fail to hold their jobs. Rejected from 
industry they again find themselves in the 
ranks of the unemployed, but with even worse 
prospects than before. These youths 
must be saved from the dread consequences of 
idleness, quickly and at all costs. Their cir- 
cumstances are particularly intolerable in a 
prosperous State with high ideals as to the 
social welfare of its citizens. However press- 
ing other reforms may be, here is one which 
brooks no delay and to which precedence should 
be given. (Sec. 424). 

These are grim words, but perhaps real 
words for a real situation. In May, 1936, 
there were 11,213 young men unemployed 
between the ages of 18 and 20 and 2,970 
between 21 and 24; years in which the 
Strength of human personality and citizen- 
ship is made. These figures show 30,183 
young unemployed: and naturally they say 
nothing of the future generation still at 
school. One cannot forget that they too will be 
in the labour market soon enough to aggra- 
vate the problem before the situation is com- 


fortably relieved. Child emigration and 
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juvenile transference, successful schemes 
though they are, are not inexhaustible 
methods of relief. It is the virtue of authori- 
tarian governments, possibly their only vir- 
tue, to drive along all fronts at once; and 
when dealing with such a serious problem this 
country might well realise the same virtue for 
the general health of the nation in the future. 
We cannot jeopardise the interests of school- 
children by delay in passing vital regulations 
for their good. Education and economics 
are so clearly interlocked that they are no 
longer separate affairs. But such comments 
are at the present moment by the way. We 
should, one supposes, take the whole prob- 
lem to heart after reading Mr. Stewart’s con- 
sideration of the case in the Special Areas. 
Much has certainly been done to provide 
Government training centres, instructional 
centres, local centres and physical training 
centres, for reconditioning both mental and 
physical : — 

The Government ‘Training Centres train 
men for solid employment. Practically every 
man who concludes a course satisfactorily is 
assured of employment at the end. During 
1935 about 3,000 men from the Special Areas 
secured employment in this way. It is hoped 
to increase this figure in 1936, 5,000 of whom 
roughly 2,000 may be expected to be between 
21 aud 25 and 2,000 between 18 and 21. (Sec. 
434). 

In spite of the virlual assurance of employ- 
ment following a course at a Government 
Training Centre, it was found ... . that large 
numbers of young men in the Special Areas 
refuse to apply for admission. 822 men under 
21 and 2,018 between 21 and 25 when ques- 
tioned on this subject either rejected the pro- 
posal of training at the interview or failed to 
attend after acceptance. It is to my mind most 
unsatisfactory that so many men should refuse 
to take advantage of the opportunity offered 


to them to secure training aud employment. 
(Sec. 435). 


We would all agree that everything pos- 
sible should be done for the young men in 
their own interests. And emphasis perhaps 
should be placed first on the word possible. 
Nothing is gained by being sentimental about 
derelict youth; nothing is gained either by 
too unhuman a regard upon their outlook. 
They are in a human and not an official 
plight. But since something has to be done 
the suggested remedies in the Report come 
strictly to a point. 
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These men can only be saved from them- 
selves by a measure of compulsion and reason- 
able allowance made for family circumstances, 
to suitable young men who are fit and able to 
take up a course of instruction which offers 
good prospects of employment on completion, 
they should not be permitted to sit at home in 
idleness. (Sec. 445). 

Empire Settlement Schemes and recruit- 
ment in the Army are two further sug- 
gested ways of escaping from the situation. 
Much has been said for and against “ trans- 
ference” and especially in the pages of this 
Journal. As an alternative, therefore, one 
feels that the signs of reviving industrial life 
from new plants brought to the Special Areas 
and the growing consciousness of work 
among people who are absorbed into useful 
activity once again would help far more per- 
manently and realistically to relieve the plight 
of discontented and idle youth. 

The whole complex problem of the Special 
Areas should by now have warned us that 
what we need is planning, not in patches 
here or patches there, but for the whole of 
social life. If the young unemployed need 
compulsion to work it is only fair that the 
potential employer should be persuaded also 
to bring work to a countryside that needs it. 


Social Service 


The section on social improvement ends 
with this general summary :— 

The success secured from the widespread 
social work being carried on in the Special 
Areas affords an outstanding example of 
valuable results obtained from wisely adminis- 
tered expenditure. New and helpful interests 
are created which raise the standard of social 
life and add to the happiness of those engaged 
in them. The results obtained will hearten all 
those who recognise the necessity for main- 
taining the morale of the unemployed, where 
good, and improving it where indifferent. I 
would again express my thanks for the help 
and co-operation I have received on all sides. 


The Social Service bodies which have co 
operated are too numerous to mention here. 
What is more noteworthy in particular is the 
rise of a cultural use of enforced leisure by the 
people in the Areas. The Tyneside Council 


of Social Service, a random cxample, 
has developed dramatic work in the occu- 
pational clubs to a high standard.” Eleven 
groups have staged productions, among them 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Arms and the 
Man and Escape. 


These are not West End pasteboard. There 
is something exciting in the thought of the 
disused power house at Hebburn turned into 
a home for drama festivals. A reciprocation 
between the power house and the theatre of 
to-day is urgently needed to save the drama 
from fatuity and men from slavery to the 
machine. And it is almost an ironical com- 
ment upon our civilisation that they should 
spring together in the reality and sadness of 
a distressed people. 

In the Bargoed Settlement in the Rhymcy 
Valley—another example—about 600 men 
and women attended groups and classes to 
Study Art, Biology, Economics and Music. 
Orchestra and choirs are also popular. Bodily 
fitness, too, plays its part and much tribute 
in the Report is given to the work done 
among women alone; with adolescents, and 
for the growth of physical culture and holi- 
day camping. 

That concludes a very rough summary of 
the Report. It will serve, we hope, to show 
the work which has been done during the 
last three years with the help of the Special 
Arca funds. This was originally £ 3,000,000. 
Later on it was raised to £5;000,000, an 
amount which may be increased as Parlia- 
inent sces the need. As moncy 1S spent to- 
day it is a modest sum. 

To read this blue book is an experience. 
Blue books are not, as a rule, meant to be 
entertaining literature. And one cannot read 
this report unmoved. First by the nature and 
size of the problem which Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart has tackled with patience, per- 
severance and vision: and second by the 
contrast in the mind’s eye of A Midsummer 
Nights Dream set against a background of 
mean private streets, idle dockyards and still 
chimneys; unkempt, unsightly roads; and 
houses fed by ancient means of sewage. But 
above all of it the unquenchable spirit of a 
people. The question now is “ What more 
can we do?” 


Summary of Recommendations 
1. The further expansion of industry in 
Greater London should be controlled to se- 
cure a more evenly distributed production in 


which it is hoped that the Special Areas would 
share. 

2. State-provided inducements should be 
created to attract industrics to the Special 
Arcas. They must be of a nature that will 
arrest the attention of manufacturers and 
cause them to consider the increased advan- 
tages offered by the Areas. 

3. The Government should assist finan- 
cially the erection of plants for extraction of 
oil from coal in the Special Areas. 

4. All processes for the production of oil 
from coal might with advantage be brought 
under some degree of State control. 

5. Consideration should be given to the 
possibility of encouraging the use of Welsh 
smokcless coal for domestic purposes. 

6. In view of the urgent need for a bridge 
over the Severn to procure the industrial 
development of and to give improved access 
to South Wales, the Government should ini- 
ulate action in the matter. 

7. In order to open up West Cumberland 
for industrial development and tourist traffic, 
communications from the South should be 
improved and an arterial road constructed. 

8. The programme of the Land Settlement 
Association for settling unemployed families 
from the Special Areas on small-holdings in 
the Midlands and the South, whilst not out of 
the expcrimental stage, should be steadily 
expanded. 

g. The proportion of men from the Special 
Areas, who satisfactorily complete a course of 
training at the Ministry of Labour Instruc- 
tional Centres and are placed on termination 
of the course, should be greatly increased; to 
secure this, work should be provided in con- 
nection with the Governments new pro- 
gramme for national roads. 

10. lf recommendation 9 is accepted and 
put into operation attendance at Instructional 
Centres on the part of young unemployed 
men from the Special Areas should no longer 
remain on a voluntary basis but be subject to 
an approved measure of compulsion. 

11. Preferential treatment, involving un- 
conventional principles, is still required for 
the Special Areas. 
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YORK HOUSE, FELLING-ON-TYNE 


Many members of Toc H have asked, “ What is Felling? ” It is an L.W H. venture, and 
as Toc H and L.W.H. don’t, so to speak, take in each other's washing, and rightly, few of us 
can know much about it. But with the Special Areas in our mind this month we thank 
Mrs. FIauuitey, the social worker in Felling for acceding to our request for information. 


JN June, 1934, Monica Hill, a member of 

the L.W.H. Staff, while visiting the 
Northern Area had the opportunity to inves- 
tigate conditions of life in that stricken part 
of the world. Dr. Mess, the Director of the 
Tyneside Council of Social Service, in an 
interview with Miss Hill, told her something 
of social conditions in the area, and another 
member of the T.C.S.S. staff arranged a per- 
sonally conducted tour showing the towns 
which were suffering the depression. Fired 
with a conviction that here was a very big 
opportunity for social work in which, directly 
or indirectly, the entire L.W.H. could share, 
Monica Hill came back to the T.C.S.S. and 
asked in what way L.W.H. could be of use. 
Dr. Mess consulted the committee for 
Women’s Work and it was suggested that 
the best way would be to raise a sufficient 
sum of money to enable a woman of culture 
and education to live quietly and unobtru- 
sively in one of the towns, living the life of 
a good citizen and doing what she could to 
help forward all good causes and particularly 
the womenfolk on whom unemployment 
placed a heavy burden. 

Felling-on-Tyne was the town chosen for 
this venture, and when the scheme was 
launched at the L.W.H. Festival in October, 
1934, the membership pledged themselves to 
be responsible for raising enough money to 
finance the work for 3 years, by which time 
it was felt that such a scheme would have 
proved its worth or otherwise. 

In March, 1935, Miss M. B. A. Millar, 
M.A., was appointed Social Worker in Fell- 
ing under the T.C.S.S. A Women’s Club 
already in existence increased its membership 
and its usefulness, and both a senior and 
junior girls’ club was started. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding a house for 
the work, but eventually 13, Bolam Terrace 
was purchased by the T.C.S.S., and in Octo- 
ber, 1935, Robina, Viscountess Mountgarret, 
officially opened the house. 
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From the first the house was established 
as a place of friendship and goodwill, and 
buzzed with activity. A women’s club met 
for instruction in dressmaking, renovations, 
home nursing and cooking. The girls’ clubs 
became eStablished, and Saturday afternoon 
rambles were arranged which were 
thoroughly enjoyed. Gifts of money and 
equipment for the house, and clothing for 
members of the clubs were received almost 
daily from L.W.H., and at Christmas each 
member of the clubs and their children had 
parties such as they had not enjoyed before. 

In the New Year there was a steady in- 
crease in membership and keen interest in 
the practical crafts which helped to clothe 
families and refurnish homes. So great was 
the zeal experienced, and the standard of 
work so good, that the members were suc- 
cessful in gaining first place and winning the 
trophy at the Craft Exhibition arranged by 
the T.C.S.S. in May, 1936. 

In June Miss Miller resigned from the post, 
and Mrs. M. E. Halliley, who had been on 
the L.W.H. staff for 614 years, took over the 
work. An account of the summer’s work 
appeared in the October Log and is worth 
reading in that it deals with some of the prob- 
lems under the Means Test and their effect 
on women, about which Padre Maclachlan 
wrote in the November JourNat. 

During the summer a day’s trip to the sea 
included moét of the members, and a dozen 
of them had a week at the Women’s Holiday 
Camp at North Seaton Hall. Probably the 
greatest thrill of the summer was the visit 
of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of York on 
July 28th. Accompanied by Lady Helen 
Graham and the Duke of Northumberland, 
their Royal Highnesses went into the three 
club rooms, chatting to many individuals 
about their homes and children. They then 
expressed a wish to see the back—much less 
pleasing than the front—and looked at the 
drab view from the window of the back bed- 


room. They left after three-quarters of an 
hour, amid shouts and cheers, and the unani- 
mous verdict was—‘ They are just lovely, 
they are so homely.” Onc result of this royal 
visit was the request from the club members 
that the house might in future be known as 
“York House,” and permission for this was 
readily granted by their Royal Highnesses. 

Now the autumn sees a daily increase of 
activity. Classes continue steadily in dress- 
making and renovations, in cookery, home 
nursing and Keep-ft. Some women are 
making some fine Christmas presents, a table 
runner woven on a little hand loom, a cushion 
cover on another; rag dolls and stuffed ani- 
mals, though some of the latter would not be 
found in stud books for perfection of points 
in colour and feature! Another development 
this winter is the formation of a small mixed 
group of men and women for drama. Some 
of the women from York House have joined 
with some of the men from the Occupational 
Centre and are preparing to produce a play. 
This is a great step forward, for in Felling 
it has been a stern tradition that men and 
women worked and played separately. 

Two girls’ clubs, involving some 60 girls, 
meet weekly; the seniors have been very in- 
dustrious making themselves underwear, and 
are now rehearsing a play. 

Over and above all this, there is a constant 
work being done with calls for individual 
help. It would take more than half this 
issue of the Journal to tell about them all, 
but here are a few:—A woman whose hus- 
band had been out of work for 3 years put 
her head in the gas oven and was found only 
just in time. The doctor enquired from York 
House if it was possible to get her away for 
a change. This was done through the 
T.C.S.S. holiday scheme, and the “ Jumble 
attic”? provided her with a complete and 
attractive outfit of clothes. She had a fort- 
night’s rest and change with good food, and 
returned home to face life’s difficulties with 
fresh Strength. In another case a man found 
work in London, and his wife and three girls 
were to follow him. These poor things had 
no clothes at all but just what they stood in, 
and those were mostly layers of worn out, but 
clean, cotton garments. Further, they were 


going from two miserable rooms to much 
larger accommodation, and needed bedding 
and everything else. The mother and three 
children were each fitted out with shoes, 
underclothes, coat, dress and hat, and the 
L.W.H. branch at the other end was in- 
formed of their coming, and has taken them 
under its friendly wing. One more case, a 
really typical one, was of a woman sent from 
the Infant Welfare Centre. Her husband, a 
labourer, had been out of work for 4 years 
except for one spell of 10 weeks roadmaking. 
There are 5 little children and another due 
before Christmas. She herself was so ill and 
depressed from lack of adequate food, and 
worse still, from that deferred hope for bet- 
ter days, that the doctor was fearing for her 
mental Stability as well as for the life of the 
unborn babe. A chat by the fire, a cup of 
soup, and a promise of a supply of clothing 
for the baby sent her away with a fresh light 
in her eyes. Two days later a timely parcel 
of dainty new baby wear arrived and was sent 
straight off to her. In all this work the closest 
possible contact is kept with other organisa- 
tions, the N.S.P.C.C. Inspector, the Health 
Visitors, Labour Exchange managers, doctors, 
Infant Welfare Workers; there is so much to 
be done that there must be no risk of over- 
lapping. 

At Pelaw, a couple of miles along the river 
but in the same Urban District, there is 
another club of 80 women. These folk use 
the men’s centre at Hertfordshire House, and 
have classes too in dressmaking, cookery and 
Keep-fit. There are some keen and capable 
women here, but I think the smaller home- 
like rooms of York House seem to encourage 
a truer intimacy than is likely to be achieved 
in a large hall. 

We have many friends, but we need more. 
There is the “ Friends of Felling ” scheme 
which Toc H can join in if they will, par- 
ticulars of which can be obtained from the 
Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Gordon Moore, 65, Pont 
Street, S.W.1, or from L.W.H. Head- 
quarters, 18, Byward Street, E.C.3. 

“The wrong of unshapely is a wrong too 


great to be told: 
I hunger to build them anew.” 


M. E. Harrer. 
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THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


THE thirty people who gathered at the 
barrier at Victoria Station could not have 
visioned what the week-end held in Store for 
them. Our ages ranged from twenty-two to 
seventy-one; we were miners, clerks (in 
offices and in Holy Orders), men from the 
Dominions, men from foreign countries across 
the world, men from the south, east, west 
and north of Britain; a wider assortment of 
men it would have been difficult to find. 
The journey to Dover, to Dunkirk, and 
thence to “ Pop” served as a time for men 
to get to know each other, to swap the inevi- 
table yarn and to chew over the inevitable 
problem. Our arrival at the Old House on 
Friday morning left us with the rest of the 
day free for men to settle down to their 
surroundings and to each other. 

“ Tubby ” and a small mixed party of men 
and women arrived during the afternoon 
and we got down to things at 5.30 p.m. with 
an informal conference in the Library. These 
most intimate sessions, three in number, 
were some of the high-spots of the weck-end. 
We heard men and women telling of their 
experiences in Toc H from the time that the 
Old House first opened, until the present day 
—the Old Guard, the post-war guard, and 
the New Guard. We will not attempt to 
reproduce in black-and-white what was 
spoken; much came forth from the inmost 
recesses of the hearts of men and women who 
would wish their sayings to remain once- 
spoken and unrepeated. Suffice it to say 
that we came away from cach session inspired 
and encouraged by what we had been privi- 
leged to hear. 

At nine o'clock on Friday night the 
Founder Padre kindled the Light which was 
to encircle the globe during the next twenty- 
four hours. Throughout the whole night 
and day following a watch was kept by pairs 
in the Upper Room, where Toc H through- 
out the world was upheld in prayer and 
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thanksgiving. Some of us found it difficult 
to spend a whole hour thus, but who shall 
say that the effort was unavailing, no matter 
how imperfect the endeavour? Certain it is 
that the sustained intercession through 
twenty-four hours was effective for the 
world-wide family; and the far-flung units, 
standing to their Lamps and Rushlights, 
were united indeed by the bond of prayer to 
the Old House from which they sprang. 
Here on Saturday and Sunday mornings men 
and women received into their hearts their 
Saviour, in the Holy Communion. 

Much could be written of the visit to Kem- 
mel, covered as it was in a mantle of snow 
and ice; of the visit to Sanctuary Wood 
Cemetery, where we heard the words of the 
Ceremony of Light at Gilbert Talbot's grave 
—the type, for us, of British manhood sacri- 
ficed during those four bloody years of war; 
of Tyne Cot Cemetery, where Sand 17,000 
stones, and upon whose walls are inscribed 
the names of upward of 30,000 men who 
have no known graves; of the Menin Gate 
which bears 50,000 such names—these things 
which must be experienced as an act of 
remembrance if they are to be fully appre- 
ciated. 

The Pilgrimage had its lighter vein. On 
Saturday afternoon Tubby's birthday was 
celebrated, coincident with that of the oldest 
pilgrim’s 71st: a Christmas tree with 51 
candles and a most sumptuous birthday cake 
had their part in the festivities. 

A veil must be drawn over the journey 
home on Sunday night and Monday morn- 
ing; let it be sufficient to say that the boat- 
ferry performed every gyration of the man on 
the flying trapeze, and only after it had done 
everything except turn inside-out could it be 
persuaded to tic-up at Dover! Let us end 
by saying that the general opinion was: “It 
was worth it”’—and that is saying a vemp 


great deal! R: Ens 


SPAVA RD STUART TALBOT 
I N S LATAN: PLATE IH. 


The recumbent memorial in gilt bronze of the late Bishop ‘Falbot, the Father of Toc H, recently 
placed in Southwark Cathedral. Phe sculptor is Cecil Thomas, O.R.B.S. h lies on a Hoptonwood 
stone base carved with heraldry and at the four corners are the symbols of the evangelists. 

Bishop Talbor was the first Bishop of Southwark. He was alsa the first Warden of Keble College, 
Oxford, Bishop of Rochester and afterwards for twelve vears Bishop of Winchester. 


PLATE IV. EATR BRIDGE IN CANADA, 


ABOVE 5 A scene near the entrance to the Pairbridge Parm School on Vancouver Island, shadowed by 
the Darling Range of hills in the distance (sce article on p. 22). 
ReLow: Children from the school at play. 


TRAINING —IV 


ae HE following is the basis of a talk to 
be given on this month’s N.T.P. night 
in cach unit. 

Osjecr Four: To mitigate by habit of 
mind and word and deed the evils of 
class-consciousness and endeavour to 
create a body of public opinion free 
from all class antagonisms. 

I. 

The key word of this Object is clearly 
“habit.” Itis probably true to say that most 
of us do not realise how far our lives are ruled 
by habit, some good, some, it may be, bad. 

There is, for example, the man whose daily 
work begins and ends at exactly the same 
times. He rises at a certain time every week- 
day, allows himself so many minutes for 
dressing, so many for breakfast, catches a 
certain train or ‘bus, arrives at his office 
almost to the minute, leaves at a certain time 
for lunch, works for exactly so many hours 
in the afternoon, catches the same train home, 
and goes to bed at exactly the same time 
every evening. On Saturday (or some other 
day), he ceases work at mid-day. On Sun- 
day, he works not at all. But even on this 
day and a half, what he does, is largely ruled 
by holiday and holy-day habits. Often, 
when such a man retires from work and 
arrives at what should be a happy and con- 
tented land of freedom he finds himself dis- 
contented and miserable with no idea how to 
fill in his time. His habits kept him swim- 
ming busily enough in the sea of business life. 
But now on the shore of leisure, he is a fish 
out of water, stranded and gasping. 


Habits 


This is, no doubt, an extreme case. But 
in every man there are multitudes of acquired 
habits which account for much of what he 
does. Such habits can be useful or useless, 
advantageous or positively harmful. As 
someone has well said, old habits are like 
old family servants, very useful so long as 
you need them but very difficult to dismiss 
when the need for them has gone. In fact, 
habits are extremely helpful servants when 


they “keep their place;” but again like old 
family servants, when they become old, they 
frequently usurp authority of their master. 

So it comes that if we look thoughtfully 
into ourselves, we shall find that we are 
served faithfully enough by many old habits, 
acquired simply by continual repetition. 

In ‘Toc H we are pledged to acquire three 
habits, one of mind, one of word and one of 
decd, in order to lessen—to make less harm- 
ful—the evils of class-consciousness. More- 
over, when such habits have become in- 
grained, they are to be used in a further 
attempt to create a body of public opinion. 

As we might expect, our movement is 
definitely fitted to help a man to form these 
three habits. 


Losing His Label 


Toc H is Everyman’s Club: that is to say, 
it is open to every man of whatever station 
in life, whether he is a man of leisure or a 
labourer, a pen-pusher (anything from a 
general manager to an office boy), or a 
greaser (anything from a chief engineer to 
an apprentice), a man who wears a collar or 
a man who wears a muffler, a man from any 
church, or a man unattached to any particu- 
lar denomination, a man from the political 
left or the political right. Provided always 
that a man can sign our Membership Form 
with a clear conscience, Toc H is open to 
him. He comes into Toc H wearing his 
particular label often rather self-consciously. 
But eventually, he becomes one of the Family, 
a part of the fellowship of his unit. 

It is not that he loses his label—in the case 
of a political label or still more, a religious 
creed—it retains its importance. But the 
fact that he is now also “ Toc H,” means 
that he Stands in a position of relationship 
to the other members. He belongs to them 
and they belong to him. In his unit he can 
be and is expected to be himself. He is one 
of a family founded on a Christian basis and 
adds the quota of his own personality to the 
common pool. It is not very long before he 
is accepted for what he himself is worth, in 
terms of personality, not in terms of class. 
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For we have learned that it is the man him- 
self who is important; not the class he be- 
longs to, nor the label he wears. 
To quote Burns :— 
“The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
«4d man’s a man for a’ that.” 


No Class-Consciousness 

In a Toc H unit, therefore, there is no 
class-consciousness; but there may very well 
be “‘class-conscientiousness.” That is to 
say, a number of members in a unit who 
possess advantages of birth or education will 
never dream that they are therefore more 
important members of the family than the 
others. But they will know that the respon- 
sibility rests on them when some situation 
arises with which they, by their advantages, 
are peculiarly fitted to deal. And this surely 
is the sane way to look at “ the diversity of 
our members in origin, occupation and out- 
look.” There are no “rights” of wealth, 
intellect, birth or ability, but rather, of respon- 
sibility, terrific responsibility. 

At the same time, the many sorts and con- 
ditions of men meeting together in Toc H 
find fellowship with each other without any- 
one troubling whether members of that fel- 
lowship are engaged in commerce or trade, 
in office or workshop. No one troubles 
whether the other has had a college educa- 
tion or a council school one; and no member 
of that family bothers overmuch about 
denomination and political labels. 

Such a collection of men, joining together 
in jobs of social service (not as a self-conscious 
mixture of types, classes and creeds, but as 
so many Toc H members) may discuss any 
subject of interest including the most con- 
troversial without thinking in terms of class 
or education about each other, being bound 
together by the common Christian life of 
Toc H. Similarly, they join together in 
Light and Family Prayers. Their widely 
differing origins, occupations and points of 
view still exist but are of very minor impor- 
tance compared with the overwhelming fact 
that they are a company of men who have 
become a family. 


Using the Toc H Compass 
These men have discovered that in striving 
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together to steer their course by the Toc H 
Compass of Fellowship, Service, Fairminded- 
ness, and the Kingdom of God, working 
together in the same crew, they come to know 
each other intimately. ‘Chey get behind the 
business of class and education and discover 
in each other the real man. Such superfi- 
cialitics as a cultured accent or a brogue, dif- 
ferences of occupation and class are seen in 
their true perspective. What docs matter is 
deeper, and is the man himself. He is 
valued for himself and in such an atmosphere 
as is created at a Toc H mecting, men not 
only learn to know each other, they come to 
like one another. 

It is not that differences of class disappear. 
It is simply that these assume that very 
secondary importance which is all they 
possess. It is seen, therefore, that the 
ordinary Toc H unit is a training centre in 
the terms of this Object. As was scen, habits 
are acquired by the simple method of con- 
tinuous repetition. To begin with, we have 
consciously to direct ourselves to perform the 
desired act—(of mind or word or deed.) This 
is the process of “ engaging ” a new servant 
Slowly but surely we find less and less nee 
to issue the conscious command—the servan: 
is learning his job. At length the habit 1 
acquired; the servant is now an old, tried om 
who performs his duties carefully and eff 
ciently without any orders being issued. 

It may be that in our own unit we hav: 
had to make something of an effort ti 
“change our minds” about men who hav: 
become members of our family. Our pre 
vious habits of mind, word and deec 
actively disinclined us to like or even t 
trouble to get to know this or that man, per 
haps because of some trifling difference fron 
ourselves—he may have talked with a differ 
ent accent, have dressed differently, hav: 
belonged to different class. It may have bee: 
a Struggle to overcome the old habits, to dis 
charge such old servants. But we did it anl 
found a real friend and a man! 


A New Standard 


With each Toc H member of a well mixe: 
unit this process has probably been repeate 
again and again until the former bad habit 


have at last taken their dismissal seriously! 
We find ourselves using a criterion for taking 
the measure of the other man which is not 
the standard of the world. We look back 
and discover how much we have changed 
since we came into Toc H. After all, Toc H 
really does change chaps! We now, without 
any conscious effort, look for the best in a 
man. In so doing, not only do we often 
bring out the best that is in him but also call 
out the best in ourselves. We have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, been training our- 
selves in these three habits. Let us continue, 
now perforce consciously, to develop them 
until they have become as natural to us as are 
our own most deeply rooted daily habits. 

And we shall not stop short with our own 
fellow members. These habits will become 
so established that it will be our common 
practice to look for the best in everybody, to 
speak as well of them and do as well for 
them as we reasonably may. 

We have, let us say, by this time, succeeded 
in mitigating the evils of class consciousness 
so far as our unit and our own circle of 
friends and acquaintances are concerned. 

What of ‘creating a body of public 
opinion free from all social antagonisms? 


Class Divisions 


There is, unfortunately, no royal road to 
the creation of such a happy condition of 
things. Even though we had the’control of 
the Government, we should be able to make 
little difference. History suggests that what- 
ever steps arc taken in one generation, a new 
sct of classes with most of the old snobbery, 
arises in the next. There is still a division 
between classes in France, in spite of the 
revolution; the aristrocracy of wealth in the 
United States of America is no more attrac- 
tive than our older system thrown over so 
thankfully to make a democratic America. 

The same criticism applies to Communist 
Russia and the Fascist and Nazi experiments 
in the Totalitarian State. Trying to see all 
three dispassionately, disregarding all other 
characteristics than those connected with our 
Object, we can recognise clearly in Soviet 
Russia, less clearly but still there in the demo- 
cratic comradeship of the Nazis and the 


Fascisti, a desire to obliterate the old class 
distinctions. But just as clearly, we see new 
class distinctions, disturbingly clear-cut. 

If, by an extreme stretch of the imagina- 
tion, we imagine a “ Toc H Party ” with the 
same Objects and Four Points as at present, 
gradually gaining power until it dominates 
a nation, we cannot but feel, unless history is 
to fail us, membership of the Party becoming 
a class distinction as sharp as any before. 


An Example 

The Toc H way is to take these things as 
they are and work from a different angle— 
the angle illustrated by the Toc H Group in 
the House of Commens, a group of mem- 
bers from all parties, divided time and time 
again in the House but united amongst other 
things in trying “to mitigate by habit of 
mind and word and deed the evils of class- 
consciousness.” So let us start with our- 
selves. Toc H’s biggest contribution to- 
wards this end will be in welding together 
into groups in cities, towns and villages men 
of all types, of all classes, seniors and juniors. 
We shall take care that our unit is representa- 
tive of all classes to be found in its locality. 
If it is badly balanced in one direction or the 
other, we shall strive to adjust the balance. 

So when each city has many, each town 
has several and each village has one Toc H 
unit, we shall have, with our friends and 
acquaintances in the small or great circle of 
influence of each member, a body of public 
opinion, well on the road to complete free- 


dom from all social antagonisms. 
(QUESTIONS.) 

(x) How are habits acquired? Dou you con- 
sider that your unit life tends to develop the three 
habits required, of mind, word and deed ? 

(2) What are the evils of class-consciousness ? 
Can there be anything in class-consciousness 
which is good? 

(3) “We want not ‘ class-consciousness > but 
‘ class-conscientiousness’”’ (Notice outside a 
Loudon Church). “ Rot! How can a man be 
class-conscientious if he isn’t class-conscious ? ” 
(Comment in a newspaper). Discuss these two 
points of view. Are they really opposed ? 

(4) How can we influence public opinion? 

(5) Ought controversial matters to be dis- 
cussed in order to understand why men differ 
sometimes in vital things? 

(6) Discuss the quotation from Burns :— 

“ The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
A man’s a man for a’ thal.” 
P. H. K. and A. K. B. 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS. 


General Membership. 


Dear EDITOR, 


The present position of the people whom 
formerly we called General Branch Members 
does not appear to be understood by Toc H 
members generally and in consequence full 
use is not being made of a scheme published in 
the Journat some six years ago for the better 
organisation and use of this manpower. In 
some Areas Steps have been taken to weld 
these men together into a corporate body 
known as Area Members who, through the 
Area Members Secretary, are kept in touch 
with and serve the movement generally and 
the Area particularly. It is to be hoped that 
the remaining Areas will be able to adopt a 
similar method shortly. 

I would suggest that the purpose and 
potentialities of Area Membership is not yet 
widely appreciated by units. Is the essential 
difference between this form of membership 
and that of the Residuary Branch under- 
stood? JI fear not, otherwise we should find 
a Steady stream of men applying for transfer 
to Area Membership after a period of instruc- 
tion as members of a unit. Many men must 
wish to be freed of the limitations of unit life 
but at the same time are anxious to retain 
membership of Toc H during their service in 
a wider field both inside and outside the 
movement which can only be made possible 
by transfer to Area Membership. 

There are indications that District and 
Area work is suffering because members are 
undertaking these duties in addition to their 
responsibilities as unit members. Would it 
not be better if they transferred to Area Mem- 
bership during their period of office and thus 
freed themselves of the necessity of regular 
attendance at the jobs and meetings of a local 
unit concentrating all their energies on their 
Area or District job? 

Finally, may I suggest that units once and 
_ for all should rid their minds of the heresy 
that Area Membership implies anything 
‘derogatory to the man and realise that these 
members are men who have been accepted 
by the Area Elections Committee for a type 
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of membership which requires a less local 
but not less real loyalty to Toc H than that 
of unit membership. Once this fact is recog- 
nised the old fear of suggesting transfer to 
Area Membership of senior men with 
increased responsibilities will cease, unit life 
will be revitalised and the efficiency of the 
Movement raised to a new and better level, 
Yours sincerely, 


Edgware. Cras. H. Wake. 


$ As Ed 
Dear EDITOR, 

A number of people in this Area, who for 
some time have been concerned about General 
Membership and are enquiring into the situa- 
tion, have discovered that on the whole the 
General Branch is regarded as a necessary 
evil for those “ Retired Christians ” who have 
dropped out of active membership but whose 
subscriptions are still valuable. 

This conception of the General Branch 
seems to me quite wrong and I would sug- 
gest that General Membership demands 
greater responsibility and a more active re- 
sponse to the life and growth of Toc H. The 
first necessity is, I think, to build a new rela- 
tionship between what we normally call the 
active membership and the General Branch, 
whereby the potentialities of these General 
Members both in service and in leadership 
can be fully utilised. This can only be done 
when some elastic form of organisation has 
been created whereby General Members can 
be kept in touch and at the same time in- 
formed of opportunities of service which 
arise; where their special qualifications either 
technical or professional enable them to help- 

Starting from this, I am sure that quite æ 
number of outside people will begin to see 
some effectiveness in Toc H, and as a result 
be prepared themselves to come into General 
Membership and in process of growth to full 
active membership, when they have seen 2 
sphere for effective action and leadership. 

On the other hand, there are quite a large 
number of men who, released from the limi- 
tations of unit membership, wish to serve im 
some wider field but who at the same time 


wish to retain a real family relationship which 
could well be achieved by their being mem- 
bers of the General Branch: if such a branch 
could provide certain facilities for occasional 
mectings and mutual discussion, not neces- 
sarily in the evenings as is our present habit. 
L think this latter facility could be particu- 
larly useful to Distriét Officers, who as 
General Members would be free from the 
dual responsibilities created by their also 
being members of particular units, and the 
freedom from this dual responsibility would, 
I feel, enable them to exercise their special 
function more adequately. 

This by no means exhausts the possibilities 
ot a live General Branch and it would be 
interesting to hear what other members feel 
about future development along these lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cathcart, Glasgow. Ray FAWCETT. 


A ppeal of Tynesid e. 


Dear EDITOR, 

Marshall Jones, in his letter in the last issue, 
while quite entitled to express his dissatis- 
faction with Lewis Maclachlan’s article on 
Tyneside can hardly claim to be a realist if 
he would prevent Toc H from discussing 
politics and the membership from individu- 
ally stating its own particular point of view. 
The various political crises which we have 
suffered from have been brought about by a 
lack of political sagacity on the part of ordi- 
nary men and this latter quality can only be 
achieved through serious conflict and dis- 
cussion whereby some sort of understanding 
of the necds of our time can prevail. To rule 
out politics, it seems to me prevents Toc H 
from discussing the art of government in any 
way at all and thereby it dissociates itself 
from the real life and problems of this time, 
and by the same process leaves it with no 
effective means of contributing to society. 

I protest strongly against anyone making 
the statement that “ the Means Test grouse is 
based upon selfishness,” and to invite your 
correspondent to spend some little time with 
me on Clydeside and in other parts of the 


distressed areas, when he will realise that the 
negative moral exhortation he suggests is a 
complete denial of any personal values for 
which Toc H may stand; since I cannot think 
of any worse method of honouring the Fifth 
Commandment than that of merely accepting 
conditions as they are and allowing young life 
to start with a considerable handicap, merely 
for the maintenance of a previous generation. 

I am not concerned primarily about the 
accuracy or otherwise of Lewis Maclachlan’s 
figures, but I am concerned to note day after 
day the waste of human personality which 
goes on under our existing method of dealing 
with people who at the present time are 
materially less fortunate than ourselves. To 
provide them with the means of subsistence 
does not absolve us from the responsibility 
of facing the problem by the only real means 
at our disposal, ż.e. by active work through 
the existent political agencies which canalise 
the real political action of our time; this is 
of course, in my opinion the only way of 
“settling down to the practical facts of life.” 

Yours sincerely, 


Glasgow. Tan FRASER. 


Dear Epitor, 

The letter of Marshall Jones, published in 
this month’s JournaL, while being a quite 
genuine expression of opinion and an effort 
to get at the truth, seems to me to show that 
the author is quite prepared to swallow a 
camel while making a great fuss over a gnat. 

Surely the whole point of Padre Maclach- 
lan’s article was to bring out with the fullest 
possible force the fact that crying evils do 
exist and that Toc H cannot, must not, rest 
until they are removed. 

Marshall Jones makes great outcry at what 
he regards as the political nature of the 
article. Does he realize fully that Toc H is 
meant to influence every part of every mem- 
ber, and that every member is also a citizen? 
It is a truism that the Kingdom of God is 
within us; but it is also a truism that, by 
praying that we may work for that Kingdom 
in the wills of men, we pledge ourselves to 
do so. Can Marshall Jones deny that those 
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whom we elect to govern us—the politicians 
—are some of the men in whose wills we 
have to work? He may be right that we 
should not put politics into Toc H; we must, 
quite definitely, put Toc H into politics. 

Marshall Jones says that perhaps he has 
lost his idealism and “ settled down ” to the 
practical facts of life. I have one suggestion 
which may, perhaps, unsettle him, and bring 
to new birth that which he has lost, the 
most tragic loss which can befall any man— 
idealism. We in Toc H are trying to imi- 
tate One who came to be a pattern for us. 
He is an Idealist. All His teaching, all His 
life shows that. He certainly did not “ settle 
down to the practical facts of life.” 

Marshall Jones and all members of Toc H 
would do well to try to look at all these ques- 
tions of unemployment, bad housing, high 
rents, in fact everything which makes for bad 
health, bad morality and unhappiness, as far 
as in them lies, through the eyes and in the 
heart of Christ. ‘“‘ Practical ” has been tried 
and has failed. Let us try “ Ideal ” for once. 

Yours, 
Tommy WIMBERLEY. 
Ainsworth, Hants. 


Dear EDITOR, 

The sufferings of the population in the 
Depressed Areas, brought about by prolonged 
unemployment, has been a matter of sympa- 
thetic interest to many Toc H individuals 
and units, a number of whom have done 
what they can to alleviate the distress. 

I would, however, like to suggest that a 
great deal more might be done to educate 
public opinion and to render practical help, 
by individual members bringing the subject 
to the notice of their fellow workers. This 
is still extremely necessary. 

It is well known that for a long time now 
a number of adoption and other schemes 
have been successfully undertaken by certain 
Counties, such as Surrey, and by individual 
Towns in the South of England. It may not 
be so well known that similar schemes have 
been adopted as well by the Staffs of several 
of the Civil Service departments and business 
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houses, including at least one of the large 
clearing Banks. These schemes have been 
gencrously .supported by the great majority 
of the staffs concerned. There are still, I 
feel sure, many other business houses, in- 
cluding Banks and Insurance Companies, 
whose stafls would welcome the opportunity 
of helping their more unfortunate country- 
men, if someone would take the lead. 

This lead in furthering the schemes, is a 
job which could, I feel, be well undertaken 
by many individual Toc H members in busi- 
ness houses as carrying out one of the prin- 
cipal objects of Toc H, namely that of giving 
a lead to public opinion in recognising each 
individual’s responsibility towards his less 
fortunate neighbours, many of whom are 
suffering hardships and privations owing to 
conditions over which they have no control, 
and which appear to be insoluble. 

Yours faithfully. 
South Paddington. D. S. CAMPBELL. 
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Another Bouquet 


My Dear EDITOR, 

Heartfelt congratulations on the new 
régime which gets the November Journa 
into our hands in South America with 
astonishing punctuality. This is a new sur- 
prise to your constant readers—of whom 1 
cannot reckon myself one. For, though 
(or, rather, because) I have lived very close 
to our “ Yellow Peril” for a dozen years, 
known its secrets, scen its failures before any- 
one else had a chance to spot them, checked 
every word of its proofs (not always success- 
fully) and “ put it to bed”? month by month, 
I have never, in the ordinary sense, read it. 
But I have now sat down to the task and con- 
fess to great enjoyment of the varied food 
you provide. It seems to me to be alive with 
the life of Toc H: J shan't try to explain 
what that means, but it means quite a lot. 
Its shortcomings, if any, I prefer to whisper 
into your private ear. Meanwhile, sincere 
thanks and good wishes. 

Yours, 
Barcray BARON. 


Mark I, B.A. 


A BAG OF BOOKS 


The Structure of Religious Experience, by John MacMurray. 


Professor MacMurray is one of the most 
alive thinkers of the day. It seems to be his 
aim as a philosopher to reconcile the ideal 
with the real, to find a harmony between the 
actuality of the experience of living and the 
religious command laid upon behaviour and 
morality. 

The Structure of Religious Experience is 
an attempt in 120 pages to show that (i) Reli- 
gion 1s a necessary and wise purpose which 
reconciles Scientific utilitarianism and artis- 
tic enjoyment, a thesis which is not absolutely 
and logically clear in its conclusion; (2) In 
Chapter H we have an analysis of religion as 
the basis of community where sin, like a 
breach between the perfect relationship of two 
people in love, is sensed to be an anti-social 
crime which only a change of heart or mind 
can reconcile the “sinner” again into Fel- 
lowship; (3) The last Chapter attacks the 
type of religion which stresses every form of 
“escape ” into another world, which glories 
in the promises of the hereafter rather than 


Wasted Lives, by W. E. Lestrange. 


Mr. Lestrange in this book is concerned, 
as are many others who work alongside 
youth, about the boys who leave school at 
fourtcen only to enter into what might be 
“ blind-allcy ” jobs. There are thousands of 
these youngsters. They are a common sight 
in every big city, certainly in London, where 
they can be seen hanging jovially from the 
end of vans, or running messages or wheel- 
ing errands. These boys have a case, which 
unfortunately, they don’t realise. They do 
not see that there is the possibility of their 
lives being wasted if they have to make way 
for other youngsters when they themselves 
are untrained for other jobs. 


Great Issues, by Neville Talbot. 


We welcome this little book of Bishop 
Neville Talbot’s whose thunder is heard more 
often from the pulpit than the press. Great 
Issues is called a collection of studies in 
Reconciliation and among the wide subjects 
dealt with in the scope of 160 pages are Faith 


Faber & Faber, 3/6. 
explores the possibilities of the immedate 
here and now. 

For those who will be patient with the 
special tonc and cast of phraseology of works 
of this kind, this book must have something 
stimulating to say, especially with reference 
to the idea of Community which lies behind 
Toc H. Professor MacMurray is out for an 
active philosophy of living and so is Toc H, 
and for this reason alone, his attitude is worth 
consideration. Another reason for recom- 
mendation is one that suggests a reading of 
its forerunners—Reason and Emotion and 
Creative Society, since the present book is 
based mainly upon the ideas which they con- 
tain. The demand for real and free rela- 
tionships between people; the cry for an 
active social revolutionary Church and rea- 
son and emotion harmonised into perfect 
action as the basis of social and personal life, 
all peer out from the paragraphs of these 
lectures. A difficult book for the ordinary 
reader but worth the effort. 


Routledge, 7/6. 


Naturally the author discusses the question 
from a wide angle. He is a zealous reformer 
and he advocates decent homes for youth, 
decent schools and especially a system which 
gives equal opportunities for all; a raising of 
the school leaving age and the abolition of 
child labour and juvenile unemployment. 
These are vital questions, and they are 
equally the concern of Toc H. Members 
cannot at least afford to be ignorant of the 
issues raised in this book. It is unfortunately 
rather highly priced but it is rich in extremely 
fine illustrations which convey their cause 
more eloquently perhaps than the printed 
word. 


S.P.C.K., 3/6. 


in God and Modern Thought, the Relevance 
of the Old and New Testaments, the prob- 
lem of eschatology and finally the necessity 
for the Church as the great reconciling force 
between man and God, with a last chapter 
on the applications of Christianity to life. 
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POPERINGHE PILGRIMAGES, 


WHEN in 1930, through the generosity of 

Viscount Wakefield of Hythe, the Old 
House in Poperinghe came back to Toc H 
there were many who prophesied that it 
would be a “ White Elephant.” Six years’ 
experience has no doubt proved to them and 
to all who have watched its use by thousands 
of members that their prophecies were un- 
founded. Most of the post-war generation 
who have decided “ To Be A Pilgrim” and 
have taken part in a Pilgrimage, have found, 
as those who knew the Old House in 1915- 
1918 found, fresh inspiration and encourage- 
ment, and have returned to their homes and 
their units with greater vision and renewed 
determination to “ go on.” 

Experience indicates that : — 

(a) The most successful parties are those 
whose members are chosen and invited by 
the Area Staff—not taken haphazard. A 
pilgrimage is not a mere “ week-end abroad,” 
but offers an unrivalled chance for intimate 
fellowship and real training to men, who, in 
various ways, may be called upon to help 
lead Toc H now or Jater. 

Many units have already been able, quite 
privately, to help members to join their pil- 
grimages, and a small Guest Fund, accumu- 
lated by the thankoflerings of members and 
other visitors, is administered by the Old 
House Committee for the purpose. Such help 
is in accordance with the Spirit of Toc H and 
those to whom it is offered should feel no 
difficulty in taking it. 

(b) The best size for a party is 25 to 30 
members. There are 33 beds in Talbot 
House. More than 25 to 30 cannot get the 
best out of the House at one time, or be con- 
veniently conducted in the Salient. 

(c) The ideal party has the right mixture 
of young and older members. It will usually 
be mainly post-war, but as long as they las 
there should be enough ex-service member- 
ship to interpret the Old House and the 
changed battlefield. Neither without the 
other can accomplish the whole aim of a 
Pilgrimage at present. 

(d) It is wise to make a programme and 
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stick to it as far as possible. There is a 
danger of trying to do too much (members 
arrive on Saturday in Poperinghe and have 
to go to work on Monday after nights on the 
boat—somcetimes bad nights). There is also 
a danger of wasting valuable time by having 
no plan. In one case the pilgrims are 
too tired, in the other too bored, to get the 
best out of their visit; for this reason, a speci- 
men programme, purely as a guide, can be 
supplied by the Pilgrimage Secretary. 

(e) Parties should prepare for their visit. 
In any case, every Toc H member should 
have read Tales of Talbot House long before. 
The pilgrim should not fail to read The 
Salient Fads, by Padre Woolley and Tubby, 
and Over There—A Guide for Pilgrims; 
sixpence each from Headquarters, from All 
Hallows, or the Old House. 

(f) Members wishing to join their Area 
Pilgrimage should apply to their Area Secre- 
tary through their Unit Secretaries. 


For Information and Necessary Action 

1. Routes: (a) At any time—Victoria (dep.s 
Friday, 10 p.m.) via Dover to Dunkirk; 
thence by motor-bus to Poperinghe. Return 
from Poperinghe, Sunday, 10.30 p-m., 
arriving Victoria, Monday, 8.40 a.m. 

(b) Between June 15 and September 15 
only—Liverpool Street (dep., Friday, 8.3¢ 
p-m.) via Harwich to Zecbrugge; thence by 
motor-bus (1% hours) to Poperinghe. Return 
from Poperinghe, Sunday, 9 p.m., arriving 
Liverpool Street, Monday, 8 a.m. 

2. Cost: As far as can be ascertained. 
owing to the uncertaintics of Exchange, the 
inclusive cost will be about £2 17s. per heac 
by either route, London to London; for < 
minimum of 20, smaller parties proportion 
ately more. Area Sccretaries will confirm 
locally as to whether it will be more con 
venient and cheaper to join the boat at Har 
wich or Dover, and inform the Pilgrimage 
Secretary. The inclusive cost, Harwich te 
Harwich, will be £2 7s. 

3. Numpers: Area Secretaries will inform 
the Pilgrimage Secretary as early as possible 


in advance, of the number travelling. 

4. PAYMENT: Arca Secretaries will forward 
the amount necessary to the Registrar at 47, 
Francis Street, S.W.1, at least three days 
prior to the Pilgrimage: the serial number 
of the Pilgrimage (see list below) should be 
clearly given in the covering letter. Cheques 
must be drawn in favour of ‘Toc H Incor- 
porated ’ and crossed ‘ Barclays Bank.’ 

5. Exrra Stay, ETC.: Members remaining 
in Poperinghe beyond the normal Pilgrimage 
period should apply in advance to the Pil- 
grimage Sccretary for cost, etc. (The cost 
quoted above covers Friday to Monday). 

6. Passports: No passports are needed for 
the week-end (between Friday and Tuesday 
evenings). Beyond that a passport is essential. 

7. Overseas Mempers, who happen to be 
in England or on the Continent are cordially 
welcome to join any Pilgrimage on appiica 
tion to the Pilgrimage Secretary. 

8. Papres will find Communion vessels, 
robes, vestments and other needs provided in 
the Upper Room. 

g. ‘Unorricia.’ Pirerimaces: Talbot 
House is naturally open at all times for the 
visits of Toc H members—with such restric- 
tions as the presence of regular Pilgrimage 
parties may demand. The Old House Com- 
mittee deprecates independent parties, un- 
prepared and unled. 

10. Lisrary Books: Some pilgrims have 
made it a practice to bring with them a book 
to present to the library of the Old House. 
The Old House Committee wish to welcome 
and encourage this habit, especially as regards 
books of post-war prose and poetry, of merit. 

11. The Old House has now a complete 
heating installation. It is suggested that 
Pilgrimages could be advantageously under- 
taken between September and March. 

12. InrFormation: All enquiries with 
regard to the Old House should be addressed 
to The Pilgrimage Secretary, 47, Francis 
Street, S.W.r. 


Provisional Pilgrimage Dates, 1937 
Area Secretaries may change the dates allotted 
to their Area by direct arrangement with 
other Area Secretaries, but the Pilgrimage 
Secretary mus? be informed of any change. 


No. Date. 


AREA. 
x1. March 26—29 - - North-Western and 
(Easter) Manchester. 
2. April 2—5 - o - 
3. April ọ—12 - - 
4. April 16—19 - = OWH: 
5. April 23—26 - - North Wales and 
4 Border Counties. 
6. April 30—May 3 - Eastern. 
7. May 7—10 - = Coronation Special— 


Toc H and L.W.H.— 
Open. 

Coronation Special— 
Toc H and L.W.H.— 
Open. 

Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex. 

Notts. and Derby. 
West Midlands. 
Southern. 

Western & S. Wales. 
W. & E. Yorks. 


8. May 14—17 - - 
(Whitsun) 


9. May 21—24 - - 


10o. May 28—31 - 

1r. June 4—7 - - - 
12. June 11—rq4 - - 
13. June 18—21 - - 
14. June 25—28 - - 


15. July 2—5 - - - Eastern London. 

16. July g—12 - - - Fast Midlands. 

17. July 13—16 - - Open. 
(Mid-week) 

18. July 16—19 - - Scotland. 

1g. July 23—26 - - L.W.H. 

20. July 30—Aug. 2 - Manchester and 
(Bank Holiday) Lakeland. 

21. August 3—6 - - 
(Mid-week) Open. 


Continental Units. 
South Western. 
L.W.H. 

Southern London. 
Oxford and Thames 
Valley Area. 


22. August 6—9 - - 
23. August 13—16 - - 
24. August 20—23 - 5 
25. August 27—30 - - 
26. September 3—6 - 


27. September 10—13 - Eastern. 
28. September 17—20 - Northern. 
2g. September 24—27 - L.W.H. 


Northern London. 
Western London. 
World Chain of 
Light. (Open to all). 


Members will note that week-ends Nos. 7 
and 8 are “open ”; that is to say, they are 
specially designed for Overseas members, both 
Toc H and L.W.H., who may be here for the 
Coronation, but will be open to home mem- 
bers of Toc H and L.W.H. also. A Toc H 
member can bring his wife, even if she is not 
a member of L.W.H., and an L.W.H. mem- 
ber may bring her husband if he is not a 
member of Toc H, but individual applicants 
must be members of one or the other. 

N.B.—Pilgrimages Nos. 17 and 21, speci- 
fied as “ mid-week ” are designed to meet the 
wishes of those who may want to include a 
Pilgrimage in their holidays. They are open 
to all Toc H members. Applications should 
be made through Area Secretaries. 


30. October 1—4 - - 
31. October 8—1r - - 
32. December ro—13 - 
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TRAVELLER’S TALES 
W here the Nuts come from 


In the River Plate, 

HE weather—the Englishman’s opening 

gambit in conversation, here as at home 
—is, of course, “ exceptional for the time of 
year.” Wherever I go, it always is. Last 
Sunday was a typical English October day, 
except that the raindrops were extravagant in 
size; in the afternoon we shivered. And to- 
night, at sea, there is an English Autumn 
sunset, with an afterglow briefer and brighter 
than at home. Notwithstanding, we have 
been in Brazil in Springtime and a couple of 
hours ago left the shores of Uruguay: to- 
morrow morning we shall wake up in har- 
bour in the Argentine Republic. We steam 
slowly up a lane of lighted buoys across the 
shallow muddy waters of the Rio de la Plata, 
misnamed ‘ River of Silver.’ There is no land 
in sight. 


, 


“ Monte’ 

First, a word for Montevideo, the attractive 
capital of Uruguay. When its founders 
arrived in the 18th century across the im- 
mense plains they were forced to exclaim 
“ Monte videol—I see a mountain!” The 
Cerro is, however, but an unimposing conical 
pimple, notable to-day (says the guide-book) 
for slaughter houses. ‘‘ Monte” gave us a 
rousing welcome in the early morning with 
thunderous knocking on our cabin door and 
the cry “Show a leg- there!” It was the 
voice of ‘Bunny’ Barton, late of B.A., and 
his bodyguard were ‘ Cobby, the warden of 
Mark I, Buenos Aires, and Padre Townsend, 
who had made the night crossing from the 
Argentine to greet us. We have spent most 
of the day ashore together. The party of 
seven which invaded Mrs. Barton for lunch 
was a joyous Toc H mecting. After lunch 
several of us went and sat in the lovely park 
on a Spring afternoon, with the foxgloves 
sprouting and the horsechestnuts in flower— 
an English scene, complicated by brilliant un- 
known butterflies and bright, discordant 
birds. One of these days Howard and I will 


return to continuc the conversation. 
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The Brazil Nut in a Nutshell 


But it is the events and impressions of the 
las week which I am expected to chronicle. 
And how can I even begin to do that? 
Having spent the week on shore in Brazil, 
I am, of course, qualified to write a senm- 
sational book (12s. 6d. size) about the coun- 
try, but I will restrain my pen. I have, for 
the first (and, it may well be, for the last) time 
touched the fringe of this marvellous coast 
and met a few dozen of its inhabitants, mostly 
exiles from England. Actually Brazil is the 
fourth largest country in the world, larger 
than Australia, with immense tracts still un- 
explored and unexplorable by white men. Irs 
ascertainable population is about the same as 
that of the British Isles. Its people are any- 
thing from sunburnt white to jet black, a race 
as mongrel as the British, but in this case a 
grand mixture of Portuguese conqueror, 
native South American Indian, West African 
(Slavery only ended here in 1889) and every 
European element. There is a notable ab- 
sense of the race-prejudices which distract 
Europe, and the ordinary Brazilian one meets 
has an open charm about him, a smile handy 
and a Strong sense of humour. Should I 
wrong him by saying that he has the child’s 
virtues and vices in a vehement compound ? 
Tempers are quick and action sudden; the 
knife and the revolver are commonplace and 
human life very cheap. I could say lots more 
about this (one learns so much in a week, of 
course!) but that will do for our first chapter 
on the geography and ethnography of Brazil. 
It is no more inaccurate than most books by 
globe-trotting tourists. 


Arrival 

On a Saturday we left Bahia. The coast 
gradually withdrew until on Sunday, we 
were alone in a shoreless ocean again. On 
Monday, at noon, we passed very near cliffs 
that might have been Cornwall. The sun 
grew watery in a grey mist, the sea turned 
from tropical blue to East Anglian grey-greem 
and we all had a fit of shivers. For we were 


passing Cabo Frio, “ Cape Cold,” where an 
icy current from the South Pole mystcriously 
rises to the surface of the sea. The afternoon 
grew normally balmy again and just before 
sunset we passed between handsome peaks 
and an enchanted island with white foam 
climbing its precipitous edges and a grove of 
palms its Steep centre. It guards the entrance 
to Rio de Janeiro. 


Australians say there is a harbour at 
Sydney: I have never seen it. It is very much 
larger, I believe, than Rio (which is only 
fifteen miles long), but that in itself is not 
important. I feel sure that it cannot be so 
remarkable to the eye. I imagine Sydney 
Harbour as Plymouth Sound enlarged a thou- 
sand times, and that would be fine indeed. 
But Rio I could not imagine at all—and now 
I have seen it. It is as fantastic as the town 
of Le Piry, in the heart of Auvergne, into 
which I once tramped at sunset. To the un- 
accustomed eye, in the first moment of vision, 
both are places out of a fairy tale: there could 
not be such places in real life. Pinnacles of 
rock rise at the heart of both places, without 
obvious reason except to be romantic. Those 
at Le Piry are volcanic, tossed a few hundred 
feet into the air in violent convulsion. Those 
at Rio are sheer granite, the iron-hard ancient 
rock, sculptured by uncounted ages of rain 
and sun—and the ‘Sugar Loaf’ rises 1,200 
feet and Corcovado well over 2,000. Folded 
in the curving bay between these two sentinels 
and guarded by the huge curtain of the Organ 
mountains lics a shining city of two million 
inhabitants. As we slid quietly into harbour 
the sun as a red-hot ball went down behind 
the ‘Five fingers of God,’ granite cones of 
extraordinary shape, a barrier of smouldering 
purple which shut out the lower part of the 
sky. The rosy flare above us quickly died 
down. The brilliant lamp of Venus, near 
the waning moon, seemed to take light sud- 
denly, and below it on the darkening earth 
other lights, by twos and threes, and then by 
scores and hundreds, rushed out as though 
they were the planet’s reflection. “ A shining 
city,” I said, using no careless adjective: Rio 
is surely the best-lighted capital in the world.” 


Family Welcome 

To what sort of land had we come at last? 
To a country which is officially—by decree 
renewed every go days—in a ‘ state of war.’ 
We realised this before we set foot ashore. 
One gangway only, in place of the usual two, 
was taken aboard and instantly swarmed with 
police and officials, in and out of uniform. 
No ordinary passenger, we heard, was likely 
to land for an hour, perhaps two; even the 
British Ambassador, who was no ordinary 
passenger, had to suffer much delay. A long 
queue began to circulate in the first-class 
lounge. When it came to our turn the immi- 
gration officials passed my wife and me after 
sharp scrutiny of faces and passports and 
several questions. Howard Dunnett, follow- 
ing us, was less lucky. The officials mis- 
trusted the address in Rio which his papers 
gave—though it was exactly the same as ours 
—and confiscated his passport, after many 
words. Charles Skey, of the Royal Mail, the 
first Toc H member who had come on board 
to grect us, offered to go and verify it: he 
was not allowed to leave the ship. Jan 
Swanson, who owned the address, was on the 
quay: he was forbidden to come on board. 
Result, a couple of hours’ deadlock, during 
which we dined fairly philosophically. In 
other words there reigns a sense of extreme 
tension in Brazil, for which one cannot blame 
the authorities. There have been three revolu- 
tions since 1930 (the last in November, 1935) 
and the next is expected at any moment. I 
am obviously not qualified to discuss 
Brazilian politics, and in any case might do 
harm by trying. For the censor is Strict, and 
even the Toc H Journat, mildest of ‘ yellow 
journalism,’ has not been delivered to mem- 
bers up country since December, 1935. 


* * * 


(The asterisks are not mere printer’s decora- 
tions. They Stand for several pages about the 
altogether fantastic politics of Brazil—in- 
teresting pages, I promise you, but undiplo- 
matic, which I have just torn up. Anyway 
they would not have been believed by many 
of my readers!) 


* * % 
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An ex-President of Brazil, a fellow- 
passenger, left the ship with salutes from a 
uniformed guard; the British Ambassador 
was received on landing with due respect; but 
we went ashore, among the jostling mob, 
Straight into the overwhelming welcome of 
Toc H Rio. A dozen members of the Branch, 
some with thcir ladies, took bodily charge of 
us, smoothed our path through the customs, 
planted us in cars and whirled us away to 
food and talk and every kind of friendship. 
It did not need five minutes to determine that 
Toc H Rio was—Toc H. Nothing in the 
four busy, happy days of our Stay made us 
hesitate for one moment about this first im- 
pression. 

It would be unprofitable to set down in 
detail how our four days—alas! far too short 
—were spent. There was a Branch meeting, 
of course, held at the Missions to Seamen, 
those world-wide friends of Toc H; an even- 
ing’s discussion with the Branch Executive 
at the Chairman’s house, where we enjoyed 
charming hospitality; a small public meeting 
in the Church Hall, with the British Am- 
bassador presiding; delightfully informal 
intercourse with members at various meals, 
during a long car drive up into the grand hills 
of Petropolis and on the steep pinnacle of 
Corcovado, where a white statue of Christ, 
100 feet high, Stretches hands over the great 
city lying between the mountains and the blue 
bay at its feet. If the natural beauty of Rio 
is enchanting, the fellowship of its small 


Toc H membership added immeasurably to 
our enjoyment of it. 


Jobs 


Necd it be said that our members in Brazil 
work under special difficulties, as all ‘Lone 
Units’ must do? They are 5,000 miles from 
the fountain head at home, without any Staff 
of their own, and with a personnel liable to 
constant and sudden change. They live in a 
very foreign country which, even if it cared, 
would scarcely be able to grasp the simplest 
idea of what Toc H is out for. This sets sharp 
boundaries to the scope of their fellowship 
and their jobs. We were most glad to find 
one excellent Brazilian probationer in their 
midst, but it is impossible at present to con- 
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ceive Toc H as a truc Brazilian movement. 
They belong to a colony of Strangers and that 
not the largest—for the British are far out 
numbered by the Italians, the Germans and 
the Japanese—and must serve mainly within 
that colony. When, for instance, our mem- 
bers tried to offer themselves to Brazilian 
hospitals for blood transfusion, they found 
that this service is jealously kept in the hands 
of a closed ring who do it for pay—with the 
inevitable commission to the officials who 
control it. For there is nothing done without 
its guid (translated into ‘ milreis’) pro quo, 
and I was told of an English padre being 
watched for months by the secret police who 
were determined to find out exactly how 
much he was making out of the Brazilian 
villagers whom he was serving so devotedly. 
In other words the Toc H conception of 
service flies clean in the face of the ideas 
which are universal in Brazilian politics and 
social life. One corporate job, however, Rio. 
Branch does contrive to do for the natives of 
their city; it is a job which demands the 
utmost effort of all hands over a long period 
each year and, however little they would 
desire their trumpet to be blown about it, 
deserves some mention here. ‘his is the 
annual ‘ Toy Collection ’ for the poor children 
of Rio and for the children at the Leper 
Hospital. To illustrate the ingenuity and the 
scale of it I will record one phase of it only. 
Last year the Branch persuaded film distribu- 
tors to lend them films and several cinema 
proprietors to give them the use of cinemas 
for a Sunday matinee. To this performance 
they invited children from well-to-do families 
—and the price of admission was a toys 
dropped into a sack held by a Toc H mem- 
ber at the door. Last year this method pro- 
duced 8,000 toys, which were then sorted, 
mended, packed and distributed where the 
need was greatest. Next time the Branch 
hopes to do better. 

Too soon the moment came when, after 
supper with a lively table-full of members 
and their wives, we boarded the night-train 
and waved good-bye. We left them all with 
great regret, for in an astonishingly short ume 
they had become our friends. Toc H Rio, 
-separated by an ocean from home and by a 


night journey from the nearest other unit 
lacks the continual stimulus and guidance and 
interchange of new ideas which comes 
naturally from our close District organisation 
at home, but it possesses admirably the first 
essential of a Toc H unit. It is a real family. 
Members do not merely meet once a week 
at the Missions to Scamen (in itself a family 
place), but are in and out of cach other’s 
homes any evening. I notice that several 
times already I have written of “ members 
and their wives”—for you see them and 
think of them together in Rio so naturally 
that they cannot be separated: men and 
women together form ‘ the family of Toc H’ 
there. This may overstep some section or 
other in The Rules of the Road or confound 
the regulations of Toc H and L.W.H. but 
it just happens without any awkwardness and 
seems to present no problem. The men hold 
regular mectings by themselves and talk—for 
men love mectings and probably talk more 
than women, but in the jobs and the social 
life of the Branch it would seem odd in Rio 
not to find the young wives of some Branch 
officers or ‘ Anni,’ the niece of a Dutch mem- 
ber, taking a hand. And of course children, 
down to the latest baby, belong in this picture 
of family life. Rio may be blissfully ignorant 
of the last memorandum but five issued by 
the General Secretary at home, but it does 
know what Toc H really is. 


An Interlude on Efficiency 


The night train carried us away amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs. Its excellent all- 
steel sleeping coach was a genial exaggeration 
—-for this, we had heard long before, is ‘‘ the 
most dangerous railway in the world.” We 
were bumped and rolled to sleep on the rough 
track but arrived safe and sound twelve hours 
later at Sao Paulo. In other words we struck 
a lucky night. The very next night there was 
a crash (they told us the average is four 
crashes a week) with two dead and 28 injured. 
The mishap secured two inches half-way 
down the page in the local paper: that is the 
measure of its ‘news value’ in a country 
where life is cheap and native railways run 
more by faith than by sight. If you are in- 
terested in mere safety travel by a British 


line in Brazil—just as, if you want a safety 
match that strikes, you buy the brand which 
is our old friend Bryant & May translated into 
Portuguese. The Dreadnought you pass as 
you enter Rio harbour is British-built, the 
crane that unloads your ship came from Scot- 
land, the Street-lighting—unsurpassed in any 
great city—is done by a British corporation, 
the excellent vegetables you eat are grown by 
Japanese gardeners, the universal good beer is 
German, and so on and so on. 

European intervention certainly adds to the 
convenience of life in Brazil, but, quite 
naturally, is beginning to be strongly resented. 
‘Integralismo,’ the Nationalist movement, is 
very vocal: we found Rio plastered with its 
propaganda, its posters on every palm-tree, its 
slogan scribbled in chalk on the street corners, 
its badge (a Greek capital S, like a swastika 
gone wrong) on the armlets of green-shirted 
school children. It has the outward semblance 
and probably most of the loud philosophy, of 
Fascism in Europe. If it ever succeeds in 
driving out European enterprise, it is difficult 
to conceive how daily life in Brazil would go 
on. For party politics, added to natural 
inertia, confuse all Brazilian operations. A 
very simple example kept obtruding itself on 
our notice during the hot, sweaty days we 
spent in Rio. The charming modern house 
we lived in (it was built by a German) had a 
most modern bath-room, such as you find 
only in the latest flats in London. Bath and 
shower and wash-basin, fitted with every kind 
of gadget, held out delicious prospects to the 
perspiring visitor. But—not a drop of water 
came out of any tap, or had come out for 
many weeks. For, you see, there was a 
‘ political’ rumpus between rival water com- 
panies, someone wasn’t getting his usual com- 
mission. Very interesting to the combatants— 
but bad luck on citizens and their babies. 
You shrug your shoulders and borrow a jug 
of water from a neighbour who is on a 
different water-pipe. 

Let it be said, however, that this water situ- 
ation is in marked contrast to the courage and 
energy of the sanitary work of the Health 
Department which continually fights and 
keeps down the malaria mosquito and which 
has defeated the dreaded ‘Yellow Jack’ which 
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used to make the Brazilian coast a white 
man’s grave. Some day this vast country, 
with its fabulous natural resources and unique 
tropical beauty, may be the home of a great 
nation. For the Brazilians are real men and 
very lovable, as we had often heard and in- 
Stinctively felt. Meanwhile the unrest and 
violent fears and hatreds, which make Europe 
a nursery gone mad, have thcir echoes here. 
If only Brazil could win respite from its eter- 
nal party politics and a formative century or 
two, what a nation might arise! 


Sao Paulo 

Our night journey (interrupted in this nar- 
rative by ‘ politics,’ like everything else in the 
country) deposited us in Sao Paulo, ‘the 
Manchester of Brazil.’ Its bracing air (it 
stands 3,000 feet above the sea), its great trade 
in coffee and cotton, its smart shops and 
crowded street traffic, give this city of a 
million inhabitants an unexpected character 
of energy. Brazil produces 75 per cent. of the 
world’s coffee; over 70 per cent. of this is 
handled at Sao Paulo and shipped at Santos. 
But am not writing a chapter on geography 
or trade. 

We were met by Canon Neale, the British 
Chaplain, and carried off to bath and break- 
fast in a typical English vicarage, next door 
to a typical English parish church in a typical 
English garden, a triangular oasis of home in 
the busiest quarter of a very foreign city. That 
afternoon we watched a soccer match between 
two English teams (there were members of 
Toc H playing and watching from the Stand), 
ourselves in waterproofs—for it was typical 
English weather. The visiting team had 
travelled 500 miles to play, but that excited 
no comment. And that night we met the 
small Branch and had a good time with 
them. The place of meeting had to be a 
gaudy green and gold room in a big hotel, a 
setting which good fellowship contrived to 
live down. A very vociferous club dinner 
was in progress in the next room, and in the 
passage outside policemen hovered about. 
And all the time Toc H in Sao Paulo 
possesses its own pleasant home, the parish 
hall which it helped to create, hung with 
familiar token—the Branch petition signed 
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‘Edward P.’, Tubby’s portrait, the pictures 
of the Old House and so on which you expect 
to find all over the world. The reason we 
could not make ourselves at home there was 
the universal political tension which forbids, 
under martial law, any mecting on private 
premises which might prove to be an ‘ unlaw- 
ful assembly.’ 

Next morning, being Sunday, many mem- 
bers of the Branch joined other worshippers 
in the Church for their corporate Com- 
munion, and afterwards breakfasted together 
(breakfast is not a political meeting, it seems) 
in the parish room. Torrential rain rattled on 
the roof, but under it the jolly scene might 
have been in a Lancashire town or a Kentish 
village. We returned to church, where I had 
to preach the sermon—or shall we rather say 
talk about Toc H to a most sympathetic con- 
gregation from the pulpit? And then we said 
good-bye, most reluctantly, to a handful of 
Toc H men whom we had met several times 
in a few hours, had begun to know and 
greatly to like, and may never set eyes on 
again. They have their own peculiar pro- 
blems, difficult cnough, we judged; we 
longed to stay among them and help to worry 
out the solutions. But this could not be. 
“Hail and Farewell!” was all we could 
offer the Branch at Sao Paulo. 


Santos 


And so in the afternoon down to Santos, 
the post from which we were, in a day or two, 
to embark on the last lap of our voyage. 
Padre Neale drove us, for he was to take the 
fortnightly service in Santos Church that 
night and I was to preach again; Mrs. Neale, 
our most kind hostess, accompanied us. The 
two hours’ drive from the heights of Sao 
Paulo to sea level is outstanding! it is noted 
for its grandeur and its risks. The rain 
descended in a steady downpour, the road 
surface for the first few miles appeared to hawe- 
undergone severe shell-fire. We lurched andi 
wallowed through it, our windows plasteredi 
with Streams of brown mud from every pass— 
ing car. And then we began to climb steeple 
out of the steamy forest, with its neat clear— 
ings of banana and carrot and lettuce, the 
work of the 10,000 Japanese who have settle 


between Sao Paulo and Santos, Up and up to 
the summit of the pass, where a State hostelry 
lured us to halt for coffee. The rain lashed 
down, the marvellous prospect in front of us 
was veiled in driving grey mist. And then 
down, over a road which had now turned to 
excellent concrete and made a series of 
astonishingly steep hairpin bends. One in 
particular is dignified with the name of ‘ the 
Curve of Death,’ but we were told at several 
other points that if we cared to stop and look 
over the precipice we should see the warning 
graves of our predecessors in this pilgrimage. 
And indeed when you finally reach level 
ground again and look back at the mountain 
behind, you will wonder how, as a human fly, 
you have crawled down that wall. 

Santos, in contrast to Sao Paulo, preserves 
largely its old-fashioned Spanish appearance. 
Untidy streets of low, shabby houses sprawl 
over the plain and are the homes of 130,000 
people. The smell of the world’s best coffee 
invades your nostrils as you lurch round 
corners on the execrable cobbles. And en- 
gaged in its primary industry of coffee and 
the ships that carry it is a small British colony, 
into whose welcome we quickly entered at the 
British Athletic Club. Our host—and what a 
host indeed!—was Gilbert Broad. He was 
about to go home on leave, and every other 
member of Toc H at Santos was either 
already on leave or had been transferred to 
some other place. This is a first-rate illustra- 
tion of the prime difficulty in running Toc H 
in South America—as in many other places 
overseas, an instability due to no fault of its 
own. But Toc H Santos, not yet even a 
Group, will get going again as soon as one or 
two men get together after leave and find 
some recruits. Already it has left its mark 
in the place, for the Missions to Seamen, 
closed for lack of help for four years, is open 
again, thanks largely to the initiative and 
steady work of a handful of Toc H mien. 
We visited it and found that it is catering for 
the needs now of over 700 sailors a month. 


wane 


As it was, the ‘Gilbert Broad Group,’ as 
we soon nicknamed it, treated us royally. It 
(or he) entertained us for two nights in a 
charming small house and garden, near the 
sea-shore. And the sea shore of Santos is 
extremely attractive to the casual Springtime 
visitor. Islands, clothed in luscious tropical 
vegetation, rise out of a sparkling blue bay, 
and a few miles away there are vast bathing 
beaches: the one we say at La Paria is sixty 
miles long. But everything in the garden is 
not so lovely as it seems. Santos in Summer 
is drenched in damp heat which sucks the 
marrow out of man, woman and child. It 
used to have an evil reputation, too, for fever, 
but the draining of the big swamps, which 
now support miles of banana ‘ orchard,” has 
done much to mitigate this. The poverty and 
ignorance of the native peasant is beyond any- 
thing we can conceive at home. A touch of 
romance is the lonely, neat house of an 
American woman writer, far along the beach. 
She lives a free life among her native neigh- 
bours, nurses their children, teaches and be- 
friends them. She knows enough to greet 
the approach of a stranger with a shot fired 
into the air out of her window—yjust in case. 

* * * 

We shook hands, with full hearts, with 
Gilbert Broad on board the Highland Chief- 
tain which was to take us on to Buenos Aires, 
and watched him limp away (he lost a leg as 
a boy) in the sunset. Some of you at home 
will see him long before we do again, and, 
I hope, welcome him as he welcomed us and 
as he deserves. I went down to my cabin and 
found my bunk already occupied—by a big 
bunch of green bananas, a parting gift from 
the Neales. We were now to leave behind 
the land of bananas, with their great green 
leaves, like tattered elephant’s ears cocked up, 
and all the gay, undisciplined richness of the 
tropics which goes with them. Once experi- 
enced, even for our short week, it will never 
be forgotten. Good-bye, Brazil! 


16.10.36. B. B. 
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THE FAMILY 


CHRONICLE 


From the West Yorkshice Area 


The primary event of 1936 has, of course, 
been the 21st Birthday, and the visits of three 
parties of Overseas members to the Area. 
Expense kept many members away from 
London during the central week of the Fes- 
tival, but in spite of this difficulty, most Units 
were represented by one or two members. 
Sheffield welcomed Tour No. 6 for lunch at 
the Mark on Tuesday, June 30th, whilst Tour 
No. 5 was being entertained at Brotherton 
House. Tour No. 6 came on to Leeds for 
the night, and few will forget the packed 
Family Night at St. George’s Hall. Later 
on in the same week Harrogate had the 
opportunity of welcoming Tour No. 7, and 
Doncaster entertained the same party for 
lunch the following day. West Yorkshire 
was glad to have this opportunity of wel- 
‘coming members from Overseas, and judging 
from the letters received from our guests, 
they too enjoyed their brief stay with us. 

In August we said goodbye to Padre 
Knock after two and a half years’ service in 
the Area, on his return to church work at 
Bishop’s Stortford. In his place we wel- 
come Padre Ralph Dye, who joined us in 
October, and who will be doing his work in 
the Area from Sheffield. 

Other outstanding events include the 
Industrial Tour for the Sedbergh boys which 
took place in Leeds in May, and the tent for 

Showmen at the Sheffield fair. In Feb 
ruary Alec Paterson gave us details of the 
Wakefield Prison Camp scheme, where 
selected men will be taken from the Prison 
‘surroundings to serve their time in the free- 
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dom of the fields and woods of Bretton. 
Toc H is to provide regular teams of visitors 
at week-ends, and we are proud to be asso 
ciated with this fine example of social reform. 
Leeds welcomed Captain Sir Ian Fraser, 
C.B.E., M.P., at the Guest Night which fol- 
lowed the District Service on October 21st. 

One of the most interesting of recent events 
has been the passing of the Jarrow Marchers 
through the Area. Ripon members saw 
something of them on October 11th, and the 
following night sixty-five of them spent the 
evening with Harrogate Branch. The un- 
expected arrival of such large numbers only 
added to the friendliness and enthusiasm oi 
a memorable evening. The next evening 
Toc H was instrumental in providing a con 
cert for the men at the Harehills Trade: 
Union Headquarters, and we are indebtec 
to the artists who rose to the occasion at thi 
shortest notice. It is good to know that i 
other places on their way down South 
Toc H held out the hand of friendship t 
these men. 

Despite the fact that 1936 has witnesse: 
the decease of several Groups, we feel we ar 
making slow but Steady progress. Harehall 
Paddock, Settle and Knaresborough hay 
been granted Branch Status, and to them ¥ 
extend our congratulations. A policy í 
careful expansion is being worked out by d 
Area Elections Committee and the Distric 
concerned, and we hope for devclopmer 
very shortly at Otley, Wetherby, Rawthorg 
Stocksbridge and Darnall (Sheffield). 

G. 


Piece 


During the presentation of a rushlight to the recen 
branch of Toc H at the residence of Dr. C. W. Sparks, on Saturday, f 


broke out in the room where the ceremony was taking place. It was found that a bee 
under the floor was on fire, and after it had been extinguished by members of the branz 
the ceremony was continued in the surgery waiting room.—From a local paper. 
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